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SIRE, 



Two confideratioiis eniix)ld^ 
fened me to requeft the honour of laying 
the following Obfervations before Yout 
Majesty. 



Your Majesty bias long been a che-^ 
riiher and protedor of the polite and ufe- 
ful arts. Thofe treated of in this volume 

A 2 are 
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are confeffedly of the greateft importance 
for the ornament of Your dominions, and 
the defence and proljperity of the Britifh 
Empire. 



The Designs^ &c. which I had the 
honour to make for laying out the grounds 
of Her Royal Highnefs the Dutchess of 
Brunswick, gave fo much fatisfadion, 
that after having pleafed one fo well quali- 
fied to judge, and fo nearly related to Your 
Majestyj I coafidered myfelf as having 
fome claim to Your patronage on that 
account. 



Under Yout Majesty^s patronage, thefe 
fheets demand the attention of the Public^ ' 
while the author, in the exercife of his prcK- 

feffion, 
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feffion, fhall endeavour to merit the honour 
conferred. 



That Your Majesty may long live to 
fee the Arts flourifh, and the Britifh nation 
happy, is the fincere wifh of, 

May it pleafe Your Majesty, 
Your Majesty's 

Obedient humble Servant 
And Subject, 

J. LOUDON. 
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PREFACE. 



JL HE greater part of the following Obferr- 
ations were written in Loadon early in 
1803, not long after I bad comjnenced bu*- 
Anefs as landfcape-gardener, &c. My in^ 
tention was to ^ve the Public fome know-*- 
ledge of my ideas in thofe arts which I was 
about to pradlife, which, in many particu- 
lars, are different from thofe of other land*- 
fcape gardeners. I was deterred, however^ 
from publifhing, as all my time was fooa 
f aken up, by the employment which I w^s 

A 4 ' hpaoured 
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honoured wkh from fome diftinguifhed 
perfonages in England and on the Conti. 
nent The foUcJwlng yeir I Was called in- 
to Scodand, where I have been principally 
detained for fome months paft by feveral 
noblemen and gendemen, who have kindly 
pivoured me with their employment— to 

r 

^eSJt or give defigtis for laying 6Ut Si^ 
places-^plafttiiig-*— ifianagiflg their woods-^ 
titainlng, far pth6rWi(e ifttpffeflng their e- 
ftatee— or in erilarglftg fhar ixt^nt, hf 
gaining land from the fea. 

With refped to the ideas Cbfttaihed H 
the following pages, I fhall dtily pbfei^e, 
that in general they are fuch ^ appear to 
ttxb not pit>p€!rly underftood by pradical 
jBen. The Iheets being now returned front 

the 
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the Prefe, I find that the ftyle in which I have 
endeavoured to convey thofe ideas to the rea- 
der is far from being fuch a$ I xould wifh. 
In the way bf apology, I can only plead my 
inexperience as an author, and the nature of 
jny profeffion, which tends to make the mind 
piore converfant with things than words, I 
ihall certainly make confiderable alterations, 
in the language, if ever this work come to 
g f^ond edition. 
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V ARidtJd are the vegetable pfddtiaionS 
which this eaith afibrds. Blades of grafs ' 
fpring up every Whe!*e, and clothe the fur-* 
face with pafttire j groups of fhrubs arife in 
fome places, and diverfify this uniform co- 
vering ; but trees are the moft ftriking ob- 
jects that adoili the face of inanimate aa-* 
ture. . If we imagine for a moment that the 
fuiface of Europe were totally divefted of 
Wood^ what would be our fenfations on 

B viewing 
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viewing its appearance ? Without this ac- 
companiment, hiUs and yallies, rivers and 
lakes, rocks atui cataracts, all of themfelves^ 
the moft perfeifl that could be imagined, 
would prefent an sfyeQ, bleak, favage, and 
unintereiling. But, let the mountains be 
covered with wood, and the water {haded 
by trees, and the (cene is inflantly changed : 
what was before cold and barren, is now 
rich, noble, and foil of variety. In travel- 
ing through a naked country, a whole un- 
varied horizon is comprehended by the eye 
with a (u^le glance ; its furface ia totally 
deftitute of intricacy to exche curiofity and 
fix attention i and bodi the eye and the 
mind are kept in a flate of perpetual weari- 
ne& and fatigue. But ia a wooded country^ 
the fcene i$ contiauaUy chan^ng ; the tree^ 
form a varied boimdary to every thing a* 
round, and enter into aumberlei^ and pleaCr 
ing combinations with a^ other objc^ j, ih» 
U rdieved yr^out icfiftra(£ttfMv w<i ^ 

mind- 
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mind fully engaged without fatigue. If we 
examine even a tree by itfelf, the intricate 
fcMmation and dlfpofition of its boughs, 
fpray and leaves, its varied form, beautiful 
tints, and diverfity of light and ibade, make 
it fitr furpafs every other object ; and, not- 
withflanding this multiplicity of feparate 
parts, its general effect is limple and grand. 

But wood is not only the gfeateft orna- 
ment on the face of our globe, but the moft 
d&titial requifite for the accommodadon of 
civilized ^Ddety. The implements of BgA* 
culture, the machinery of manufadures, and 
the vehicles of commercial intercourfe, are 
all made of timber ; nor is there in edifice 
or fiaqperfbrud^Jre of almoft any denomina- 
tion,^ in which this hiiaterial does not fonn 
the principal part. 

Wood is more particularly valuable ia 
Or^ Britain, where Ae exiften^e and prrf^ 
pe^^bf th^ fimpire d^epend^ upon the Ibpu 

' •."' ^ ^2 pott 
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port of a numerous fiiipping, emphaticany 
called its * wooden walls. * 

From the iiniverfal utility, and the' un- 
rivalled beauty of wood, it may reafonably 
be^ fuppofed to have been affiduoufly culti- 
vated in all improved countries; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find trees were planted, and ' 
the growth of* timber encouraged, by every 
polifhed nation. To this fubjeft, as to all 
other parts of rural oeconomy, the Romans 
paid great attention ; and the writings of 
fome of , their moft celebrated authors, con- 
tain many excellent obfervations and pre- 
cepts, on the culture and management of' 
timber and ornamental trees. 

Planting has been more or lefe a jMime 
objedi in this iflahd for more than two cen- 
turies paft ; but until the improvements in 
agriculture and the arts, the increafe of our 
ihipping, and the more general introduAioa 
of luxuries took place^ th^e^was no imme- 
diate inducement to plant, and ftill lefa 

knowledge 
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loiowledge in the art of planting. In con- 
sequence of an increafing confumption, th^ 
value of timber was enhanced; and as the 
number of acres planted did not keep pace 
with the number annually cut down, a proper 
fupply of this article for the market, was not 
to be had, and ftill is wanting. Timber of 
all kinds is daily advancing in price ; and, 
from the great number of King's ihips, * 

B 3 merchantmen 

* * A feventy-four gun (hip (we fjpeak from good 

* authority) fwallows up 3000 loads of oak timber. 
^ A load of timber is 50 cubicarfeet ; a tpn 40 feet $ 

* confequetTtly, a feventy-fotir gun fliip takes 2000 large 

* well grown- timber trees; namely, trees of nearly 
' two tons each ! 

* The diftance recjommended by authors for plant- 

* ing trees in a woody An which underwood is alfo pro- 

* pagated^ is thirty feet or upwards. Suppofing trees 

* to ftand at two roods (33. feet, the diftance we recom- 
^ mend they fhould ftand at, in fuch a plantation) each 
^ ftatute acre would contain 40 trees ; confequently, 
^ the building of(Lfeventy-four gun fliip, will clear of 

* fuch woodland, the tilnber of 50 acres. * — trPiantiftg 
Md Rural Ornament ^ p. iii. 
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merchantmea and other craft, that have late- 
ly been built, in connexion with the wretch- 
ed management of the Royal forefts, oak 
timber fit for the purpofee of naval atchiteo- 
ture has become alarmingly fcarce; and fhould 
Great Britain become dependent on other 
powers for the means of fupporting her Nar- 
yy, every lover of his country muft tremble 
for the confequence. f 

Thus^ Noblen^en and Gentlemen are pre-r 
Rented with the moft powerful motives to 
plant, both of a public and private nature. 
Trees are beautiful objects, thegreateft oma- 
ment to individual places, and the noblefl: 
improvenient of a country. Timber is a va- 
luable article, it affords great gain to the in- 
dividual, while it is the fource and fupport 
of the character and dignity of the Britifh 
Empire. 

But, 

t 

f See the report giVcn iii by thifcommiiEoners ap- 
pointed t^y Parliament, fomc years ago, to inquiri; into 
the ftate of the Royal forcfts. 
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But, independently of the beauty and 
profit of wood, the pleafurc attending the 
formation and management of plantations, 
will be a confiderable recommendation to 
every virtuous mind. We look upon our 
young trees as our offspring ; and nothing 
can poffibly be more fatisfying than to fee 
them grow and profper under our care and 
attention; nothing more interefting than to 
examine their progrefs, and mark their feve-- 
ral peculiarities. As they advance to perfec- 
tion, we forefee their ultimate beauty ; and 
the conlideradon that we have reared them^ 
raifes a moft agreeable train of fenfations in 
our minds; fo innocent and rational, that 
they may juftly rank with the moft exquifite 
of human gratifications. — But, as the moft 
powerful motives to planting are thofe which 
addrefs themfelves to the intereft of the in- 
dividual, I proceed to confider it more par- 
ticularly in this point of view. 

The great profits which arife from planting, 

B 4 have 
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have been taken notice of by ma&y writers *j 
and if we look uAo their works, we ihall 
iind, of clear profit, in difiet«fnt inftancc^^ 
all die intermediate fums between forty ihilr 
lings and .three hundred pounds Sterling 
* f>€r acre f yearly ; and this annua} return 
camn^ences, in fome kinds of plantations, 
the fecond or third year afier pl^nidng (fucH 
as ofier plantations, which in n^any places 
yield fix)m 1 5 to 30|. per annum) or in teii, 
fifteen^ or twenty years/ gis coppices or fir 
groves, which are very profitable kinds of 
plantations ; bi^t tiie higheft fums can only be 
expeded to .cpromence thirty or forty years, 
or more, after planting ; and even then, the 
value of other products is included in con- 
oexion with the timber, as the refin of the 
pine ^nd fir tribe, the bark pf the oak, &a 

In 

- •••• -.' «.« « 

* Sec Du Hamel's Works ; Mr A. Young's Tours •, 
flunter's Evelyn's Sylva •, Agricola on Timber Trec3 ; 
and a great many other writers. 

f The Englifh or ftatute acre is always underftoojd 
here. 
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in general, however, it may be fafdy afferfe* 
ed, that no kind of plantation, if properly 
^nade and kept, will be longer of yielding 
returns than ten years ; and that fome Annual 
profit will be obtained more or lefs after- 
i*rards, from the thinnings and prunings, until 
,the trees (hall be finally cut down. 

From the various authws who have made 
thefe meafurements and calculations, and 
;alfo in a number of places both in England 
;md Scotland, there is the mod conclufive 
.evidence that planting is equally profitable 
with agriculture, except perhaps in parti- 
cular ctrcumftances ; ^nd,. what is of great 
importance too, it is commonly mod fo in 
lands not adapted for the general purpofes of 
hufbandry, fuch as dells, fteep banks, rocky 
precipices, and eveiji berths apd moors * ; 

for 



* At Dunkeld and Taymouth, and many other 
places in the north of Scotland, there are lurches 
growing in fuch fituations, from forty to fifty years 
old, which, if cut down now, would pay upwards of 
^ol. each acre per annum fiuee they were planted. 
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for deep rich foils, however favourable for 
other vegetables, are not the beft for pro- 
ducing timber; and it deferves to be remaik- 
ed, that fo long as ground of this kind re- 
mains unplanted, litde or no rich arable 
land fhould be covered with trees. 

But I vrifli it to be underftood here, 
when fpeaking of the great profite arifing 
from plantations, that I always fuppofe pto^* 
per management bellowed on them. In the 
inftances authenticated by thefe authors, 
which may be feen in different parts of the 
country, the foil was moft commonly pre- 
pared, the plants always carefully inferted, 
proteded from cattle, cultivated, trained, and 
thinned ; and hence the refult : — but this is 
by no means the cafe with the plantations 
that are generally made, and, of courfe, they 
give but a faint idea pf the profits arifmg 
from planting. 

Belides the intrinfic value of timber, there 
\s another way in which wood is very pro- 
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&able ; that is, by affording (heiter to eic- 
pofed lands. In nuny places, ftrips of wood 
alone, with litde or no culture beftowed on 
the foil, have rendered pafturage of triple 
its former value. In the north of Scotland, 
bdts, and even (ingle rows of larches, have 
operated fo rapidly and powerfully in this 
way, that their effects are hardly credible 
by any but thofe who have been eye-wit- 
nelTes. 

' Plai^ations of trees are fingularly valu- 
^ able in another point of view, although 

* the trees at the time may neither be fit for 

* timber, undergrowth, or fhelter, or any 
^ other ufe. It is univ^rfally known, that 

* fuch eftates as have a portion of growing 

* timber upon them, when brought to fale, 

* bring an extra price, according to the 

* quantity and value of the timber, not only 

* at the time of fale, but counting on its 

* value at a far diflant period. Thus, fup- 
^ pofmg the half grown timber on an eftate 

' to 
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* to be valued at ten thoufahd pounds on the 

* day of fale, inftances are not wanting where 

* twenty, nay, twenty-five thoufand have 

* been -given over and above the value of die 

* land. * * 

The beauty of wood on individual eftates 
is too obvious to require any illuftration. 
Aldiough every one cannot analyze its. e^ 
fedts, all mankind can relifli them. The 
noble grandeur and rich beauty of a hanging 
wood, in autumnal colouring, feen from be- 
low, cannot be unknown ; and the fine 
e^SeOt of a dark green tree, or group of trees, 
backed by the fplendour of a morning or 

the glow of an evening Iky, cannot be 

> 

unfelt by any but the moft infenfible of 
mortals. 

It is in the arrangement and management 
of trees and fhrubs that landfcape gardening 
almoft wholly confifts : all the other mate- 
rials of landfcape are commonly beyond our 

qontrpuj. 

i^ -  " » 

* Praftjcal Planter, p. 341. 
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controul. Earth and rocks are in general too 
ponderous to . ontend with, — ^buildings are 
often too expenfive, — ^and wat r is only to be 
met with in certain fituations and circum- 
ftances;'but we rarely find a fpot where 
trees cannot be planted, and we can hardly 
conceive of one where they will not greatly 
add to the beauty and variety of natural 
fcenery. . 

Aa wood is produftive of beauty in land- 
fcape, of profk to the planter, and of advan- 
tage to the farmer, it naturally follows, that 
he who direds the formation of plantations 
fhould be well acquainted with trees in thefe 
three particulars. In this comprehenfive 
point of view, I have confidered the fubjedt 
of planting both in theory and practice ; and 
the following pages contain fome obferva- 
tions, which appear to me to be little at- 
tended to, and perhaps not well underftood. 
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ON THE OBJECT OF PLANTING. 



JL HE difiercnt purpoTes for which Plantar 
tibM are made, may be reduced to thofe of 
Ornament^ Profit ox Value^ Shelter or Skade ; 
or, two or more of thefe purpofes together. 

Wherever ornament ta the piiticipal con* 
fideration^ there muft be a partiudar tffeS 
which the art^ intends to produce. This 
will either be 

A beautiful variety^ 

A piBurefque variety^ or 

A degree (^ grandeur and fublimity. 

K 
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It will naturally occur to every one, that 
where a beautiful variety \% to be produced, 
the moft graceful and elegant forms, the moft 
pleaiing colours, and the moft finagrant fmells, 
muft be cotleded and arranged together ac- 
cording to the principles of beauty. * 

Where a piSturefjue variety is to be pro- 
duced, the forms coUeded ihould be the moft 
irregular that can be found ; placed in a man-* 
ner ftill more irregular. The colours ihould 
be forcible and ftriking, and fo contrafted, as 
ID break ID pieces unifonnky, without de- 
ftroying iiarmony ; the fmells alfo fhould be 
of a correfponding nsuxire. 

It will be thought by Ibme, that thefe 
are too nice diftin<^ions ; but thofe who £^a 
Qonverfant in trees and fhrubs will allow, that 
a neat gravel walk, winding eafily through 
a finooth tUT^ among varied groups of fttcb 

treeg 



* In die limited fenfe of the word, by Burke an* 
l&ricc. 
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trefes and fhruhs as the willow, lime, acacial^ 
variegated hdly, arbutus, lilac, jafmine, ho- 
neyfuckle, rofe, &c. will have a quite dif- 
ferent efifedl, and be attended with a different 
fmell, from thofe of a path in a rtigged dell^ 
forcing itfelf through irregular groups and 
thickets of oak, elm, thorns, elder, dogwood,- 
ipurge, juniper, &c. ; and, if we were M 
add appropriate plants and graffes to each 
fcene, thi^ir effedts, particularly as to fmells^ 
would be much ftronger* 

' Where a degree of grandeur or Jublmity 
is to be produced, the effedJ: will often de-f 
pend more upon the outline and extent of 
the plantation, than on the kind of trees 
planted. But oaks, chefnuts and pines, have 
grand forms, and grave, folemn colours, 
of themfelves ; and, when collected toge- 
ther, are better fuited for this purpofe thaa 
Others of more light and airy £hapes and 
gayer tint8% 

Thefe 
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Thefe three effeds may often be mixed 
tbgethef in different degrees ; but the fepk- 
rate expreffions mentioned, are fufficient to 
Ihew the necefBty of attending to the quali- 
ties which produce thefe in trees and fhrubs, 
and in their difpofition when collected to^ 
gethen 

Where profit or value is th6 prime ob* 
jed in view, there will neceflarily be a par- 
ticular produd to be grown, from which 
it is to be • derived. This product may 
cpnfift of all, or *any of the different parts 
of a tree; as the roots, trunk, branches, 
bark, &c. or of the eflence of any of thefe 
parts, as the fap, refin, gums, tar, pitch, &c. 
Timber and bark, however, are the products 
moft commonly raifed ; and thefe and their 
properties vary infinitely in different degrees. 
The timber of fome is brittle, of others tough, 
6f others hard, and of others foft : — and the 
bark is of different degrees of aftringency, 
iweetnefs, or acridity. Thefe qualities and 

C parts 
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parts of trees are all fuited for difflerent 
purpofes hi the arts ; and thofe of them» 
which it is^moft defureable to raife, muft de- 
pend entirely upon the probable confumption^ 
the fcnl, fituation^ and other circumftancesr 
Wherever profit is die principal confidera-'. 
tion^ the products moft in demand fixould 
be known ; and the trees moft produ<9ive of 
thefe, in the ^ven foil and fituationy muft 
alone be planted^ This may point out the 
neceffity of lending to the natural foils and 
fituations of trees and fhrubs, the qualities 
pf their produds, their ufes in the arts, and 
their relative value. 

Where shelter or shade is the principal 
confideration, the qualities of e%h reqiure 
to be inveftigated^ and thofe forms ufed 
which are beft ada^ed for that purpofe. 

The object of fhelter is to produce heat ; 
to proted cattle and pafture from the incle- 
mency of the weather* Hence^ the tree» 

ufed 
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tiiied for this purpofe fhouid be clothed with 
bmnches and foliage fix>in the ground v^p^ 
wank The foliage {hould b$ perpetual^ 
and, if poffible, a non^QDdu£bQr of heat, fuch 
as that of the reiinous tribe of eTergreens* 
This may be diought too nice a di^dLdion ^ 
but any perfon wbiilH be feniible of die dif- 
ference, if in a ^indy day he were to ftaad 
alternately ander the fhetter of a iblfy and a 
sprure of equal tiildbielk 

The objed of sbaeli^ is to produde cdd) 
that men or cattle may enjoy the cbd re^ 
firefhing Inreesze dimng the mid-day iwx For 
this purpofe, it is efTentially neceflary that 
the ftems of the trees be free jBrom hraiiches 
to a confiderable height,- in drder to pro* 
mote the free circulation of the air. It if 
true, moft trees may be trained in this form ; 
but the operation would hurt fome kinds, 
while others again are greatly improved by 
pmntng. The (hade of fome trees is per- 
nicioiis, and fhouid be guarded againft ; o- 

C 2 thers 
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thefs are fo thin of boughs and leaves, that 
the Txy's of the fun vdll pieite through be* 
tween themt j and thefe alfo muft be rejefl:- 
ed,. This may fhew the neceffity of attend- 
ing to the nature add kinds of trees that are 
planted for either of thefe purpofe& 

It is the intendon of thb SeiSicMi to ihew 
how effenidaHy neceflary it is for Jdie plant* 
er to be intimately acquainted with the. cha^ 
ra£teriflic di{lin£tions, and pardcidar proper- 
tiW of trees and ihrubs. He fholiJd not refl 
£itisfied with a general knowledge ;. he fliould 
have a dear and diftin^ pidhire of every in- 
dividuaTfpeciesin hisinind ;.,that, whenever 
a tree 1$ wanted, that kind may inftantly pre- 
fent itfelf which is b^ fitted for his pur^ 
pofe. , . 
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SECTION IC 



OF THE CHARACTERISTIC DiaTI-KCTIONS. 
AND PARTICULARPROP^RTI^S OF TREES 
AND SHRUBS^ 



It is almoft unneceflary to mention, that a 
botanical knowledge of every tree and ftirub 
is eflentially neceflary for the planter; but 
it is not by minute botanical diftin£tions that 
thefe muft be arranged in artificial fcenery. 
The general magnitude, form, arid colour, are 
what more immediately ftrike the eye ; and 
the efFe£t of a plantation confifts" in the Zn 
greement and relation of the trees in thefe 

t r 

charaderifticsi But in plantatiofis, where 
profit is the fole object, the principal thing 

C3 to 



to be attended to is their particular proper-* 
ties, by which they are adapted for particu- 
lar foils, fituations, and ufes* Thefe are fo 
indmatdy coimeded with their chara&eriftic 
diftindiohs, (hat in profecuting this fubjed 
with a view both to ornament and utility, 
it feems necefiary to treat of them together 
ia the fettowing order: 

1. Ma^tuder 

2. Form. 

S. Texture. 

4. Colour. 

5. Mode of Groi57th» 

6. Smdl& 

« 4 

7. Bark. 
S, Budt. 

« 

9. Leaves, 

XOi Flowers, 
!!• Fruit 
12, I^oota; 

18* Propagation. 
14* Soils. 
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15. Situation. 

16. Culture. 

17. Pruning. 

18. Tranfplanting. 

19. ProduSs. 

20. Ufes. 

21. Relative Value. 

22. Natural Charader. 

1. With re^eO, to magnitude ^ trees and 
flirubs are either n)ery tall^ as the horfe- 
chefiiut and the larch, the cornelian cherry, 
and the fnowdrop tree j or very low^ as 
the mountain afh and hemlock fir, the Scotch 
rofe and the butchers broom. Some trees are 
very hroad^ in proportion to their height, as 
the oak and the Spanifh chefnut ; others are 
very narrow^ as the larch and the fpruce fir. 
There is a medium betwixt all thefe ex- 
tremes, as the afh-leaved mapple and the 
evergreen oak, the Virginian rafpberry, and 
the Guelder rofe. 

C 4 2. 
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2. With refpe<a to form^ the difierent 
varieties may be included under the follow-r 
ing heads. — Apparently solid ^ being thick witl^ 
branches and foliage, as the horfe^chefnut and 
the Englifti elm, the lilac and the fyringo ; — 
light and airy^ thin of boughs and leaves, as 
the afh and the hoary poplar, the bird cherry 
and the Canadian mefpilus. There is a me^ 
diate degree betwixt thefe two extremes in 
the broad-leaved euonymus and the afti-leaved 
mapple. 

They may next be divided into tbose^^ 
whose htanches begin from the ground^ as the 
fir tribe and moft fhrubs; or those which 
shoot up into a stem before their branches be-* 
gin^ as the mountain afh and the cdthaa 
frutex. 

Of thofe whofe branches begin from the 
ground, fome rife in an elegant cone^ as the 
larch and the holly ; others in a cone whose 
base is very brpad^ ^ the cedar ; or whofe 
base is very small^ as the upright cygrefs. . 

Some swell out in the middle of their 

growth^ 
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growth^ and dimint/h at both end^^ as the 
Weymouth pine ; and fome are broadeft at the 
top^ as the rafpberry and the Alpine honey- 
fudde ; fome are irregular and bujhy through- 
out, aa the evergreen oak, and the fnowball 



Of thofe which flioot up into a ftem be- 
fore their branches begin, fome are slender 
cones y as the deciduous cyprefs; others are 
broad cones ^ as the balfam poplar. Some af- 
fmne a globular form^ as the mountain afh j 
and many are irregular throughout ^ as th^ 
Scotch elm and the acacia. 

8. With regard to texture ^ fome trees and 
{hrubs have a iofi]^ smooth appearance^ as the 
lime and the fcorpion fenna ; others have a 
rough yjirm4ike appearance ^ as the evergreen 
oak, and the holly. Spme have a smooth^ 
sjlky4ike appearance^ as the tamarilk ; others 
have a downy ^ woolfy-liie appearance^ as the 
hoary poplar. Some appear totally covered 
with thorns, as the furze and the hedgehog 

holly ;^ 
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holly; others appear wholly compofed of 
threadlike JbootSy as the Portugal broom. 

4. Colour in trees or ihrubs is dther acci'^ 
dental or permanent. Permanent colours in* 
elude all the different ihades of green in the 
fummer months ; accidental cdours Ihe tints 
of red and yellonfi that are peculiar to autumn 
and fprlng* 

Some permanent colours are of a dark 
green^ as thofe of the horie-chefnut and the 
yew; fome are (^ a light green ^va thofe 
of the a(h and the common laurel ; fome 
are of a blue green^ as thofe of the Scotch 
fir and the bladder fenna« Somu^ trees are 
of a green^ tinged with brown ^ as the Virgi- 
nian cedar ; others of a green^ tinged with 
whitCy as the abele and the Lapland willow. 
Some greens are trnged with yelloWy as the 
afh-leaved mapple and the Chinefe arbor 
vitas ; fome are tinged with red^ as the fcaiv 
]ct mapple ; others are tinged with purple^ 
gs the purple beech. Some greens are fpot- 
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ted mth wbite^ yellow^ and red^ as the va- 
lidated. hoHy, privet, fycamore, boX| vcA 
nutny others. 

Accidental colours are infinite in nun^ 
ber^ and each kind is liable to much varia* 
tion. 

In autunui, hdwever, it will generally be 
found that the wild-<:berry aflumes a hrlgbt 
rcd^ the birch a dtep redy the beech a 
irownyb rtd^ t^ fcarlet oajk a detp scarlet^ 
Uie hornbeam a russel ctdour^ the fugar-r 
iQa{^e a rich yellow ^ the oak a reddish yeU 
low^ the lime and afh a straw colour^ the 
poplar blacky the fycamore irown^ &a 

5. The moflfj of growth are very differ- 
ent in trees and ihrubs. Some fend out 
their branches horizontally ^ as the oak; iq, 
otheiB, they tend upwards^ as in the Hunt*- 
ix^don T^iUow ; in others, they ^fidly as in 
^e £me, and the acacia. Iti fome, they mt-^ 
e£ne qbiiquefyy as ia the Scotch fir ; in fome, 
th|y redincyon^ then rife up^ as in the larch ; 

in 
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in Others, they bang direSly down^ as in the 
weeping aih and weeping willow. Some 
fhrubs creep along the ground^ as the peri-* 
winkle ; others clasp themselves to trees^ as 
the paffion-flower ; others fix themselves to 
buildings^ as the ivy. 

Some trees have ^cMie principal ftem, from 
which all the branches proceed as rays from 
a centre J as in the fir t]d]>e ; in others, the 
trunk divides itfelf into arms, which fend 
out branches irregularly^ as the oak, &c. 
Some {hrubs have only a Jingle Jlem^ as the 
dtha^a; others conibrndy fpread along the 
groimd, feuding up more^ as the^ hypericumii 

6. With refpeft to smells^ fome trees a^d 
flirubs have fcarcely any, as the ev^green 
oak and the platanus ; others have a moil 
grateful fragrance^ as the birch ai>d the 
fweed)riar. Some have a luscious finell, as 
^e mezerion ; others a disagreeable ixnell, as 
the elder ; and the . fmell -of fome is dele-^ 
ferious^ as that pf the wabiut and the artfi-» 
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mifia. The frs^rance of fome is great^ 
when the plant is in blofTom, as the haw- 
diom ; in fome, it is confined entirely to the 
bloflbm, as the lilac ; in others^ it is equally 
difFufed throughout the whole plant, as in 
the fweet bay, and feveral others. 

Thrfe are the general charadleriftics of 
trees and fhrubs ; but there are many other 
peculiarities which prefeht themfelves, upon 
amcre^^iirmmte examination, which, where 
cnnaoaent is attended to, deferre alfo the 
attentum. of the plsoit^. Some of thefe I 
fhall notice in the bark^ huds^ leaves ^fiowen 
and frutU 

« • • • 

7. 'With refpeft to the bark of trees and 
fhrubs, in fome it is of a red colour ^ as in the 
dogwood >; in fome nohite^ as the birch ; in 
others bhek^ as the oak \ in fome browuy as 
the Guelder rofe ; in others green^ as the 
iKdiy; / The texture of the bark of fomp 
trees is fiifm^ as the oak \ of others spung^^ 

as 
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as the cork tree* The bark of fome is n)ety 
tbifiy as the beech ; of others very tbick^ m 
the Scotch fir. CNF fome it is brittle^ as the 
hornbeam ; of olhsn glutinouSj as the holly ; 
of others thready^ as the lime and the elin. 
The duration of bark varies* Some trees 

 

throw off annually their outer coat, as the 
arbutus and the Edrch ; bat moft trees con- 
ftantly retain it. ' 

The properties of fome barks are qfinM-^ 
gent^ as thofe of dbe oak and the brambiei 
of others fweet^ as of the lime ; of others 
bitter^ as of the abele ; c^ others resinous^ as 
of moft of the fir tribe. 

8. With refpeft to buds) fome trees have 
no buds at all, as the pine tribe, and moft 
evergreens; in others they are very iargej 
as the horfe-cbefnut ; in others very smatl^ 
as in the willow. In fome they are co^?«r<<» 
ed with a coat of glutinous matter^ as tbcde 
of the horfe*cheiavit ; in others with a; dry 
tegument^ as thoie of the beeck Some buds 

are 
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are of a r^/ eolmr^ as tbofe of the Ume j o- 
Uiers are yellow^ as thofe of the willow j o- 
thesrs ^A?^/^, a$ thofe of die afli ; brawn ^ ag 
10 die beech j or r^^ ^W ^«^», as thofe of 
the common fycamore. 

9. There is an almoft infimte variety in 
the leaves of trees and fhrubs. Some are very 
broody as the common laurel ; others very nar- 
fi9W» as> the larchi There is a tHedium betwixt 
thde two extremei in the willow and the al- 
monds Some leaves are entire^ 2& the bay ; 

« 

others serratcdj a^ the cherry j pinnattjidy 
as the acacia, &c. Some leaves are (overed 
with down^ as the fea buckthorn ; others 
with wooly as the hoary poplar ; others with 
pricUes^ as the hoily ; othar^ with a glutinous 
Jubflantey as the gum ciftns^ &c» 

Leaves are of all the different fhades of 
greeu in the fummer months ; and of all the 
different tints of red and yellow in autumn 
andipring,. 

Some 
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Some trees retain their leaves and coJottf 
throughout the whole year, as the pine tribe ; 
others lofe their green colour in autumn, yet 
retain their leaves all winter, as the beech 
and the hornbeam in fome circumftances« 
The elm, the afh, and moft other trees, drop 
their leaves in autumn, and are naked all 
winter. 

Leaves have, in geperal, the fame pro- 
perties as the bark, only in a fainter degree. 
' Thefe are of confiderable importance. Thofe 
of the alder are refufed by cattle j thofe of 
the elm are greedily devoured * ; thofe of 
the fir are obnoxious to many infedts which 

infeft hothoufes, &c. 

» 

10. The powers of trees vary almoft as 
much as the leaves. Thofe of fome are 
large and Jbewy^ as the rofe and the ho- 
neyfudde ; in others they are small and ob-- 

scure^ 



a  ■- 



* The Romans fed their cattle with the leaves, of 
this tree« 
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sture^ as in the alatemus. The flowers of 
fome cover the whole plants and foon fade> 
as thofe of the hawthorn ; in others, they 
are thinly dijlributed^ and continue a long 
time, as thofe of the paflion-flower. Some 
come into bloflbm very early ^ as thofe of 
the mezerion ; others very late^ as thofe of 
the fweet chefnut, and the althaa frutex. 
Some trees and Ihrubs are done with JlowerT 
ing before their leaves expand^ as the almond ; 
the blolFom of others makes its appearance 
only when the leaves fall ojf^ as that of the 
hazel. 

11. The fruits or seeds of trees vary 
confiderably. Some are of a bright colour 
and sbewy appearance^ as the cluftered ber-^ 
ries of the mountain afli j in others, the 
feed is 'Uery obscure^ as in the willow. Upon 
fome trees the feeds remain two or more 
years ^ as the cones on the fir tribe ; in o- 
thers but a few weeks ^ as the capfules of the 

elm. Somje ^its or feeds aye und asfqod^ 

^ • "^ 

D as 
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as the apple and the walnut ; others iorfaU 
tening the inferior animals^ as the acorn and 
the beech-maft ; feme again are paisanouSy. 
as the berries of the nightfjjade, and thofe 
of the mezerion. 

The obfervations which follow, along with 
charaSeristic distinctions^ comprife what may 
be called particular properties of trees. 

1 2* The roots of trees are as much varied 
below ground, as the ftem and branches are 
above the furface. Some fpread themfdves 
horizontally^ as thofe of the pine and the fir 
tribe ; others fend dawn perpendicular roots 
to a great depth, as thofe of the oak and the 
chefnut. There is a medium betwixt thefe 
two extremes, in thofe of the lime and the 
beech. 

1 3. The modes of propagating trees and 
fhrubs are various. Some are raifed from 
steds^ as moft foreft trees, fijch sa the oak^^ 

aflu 
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elm, larch^ Sic. j others from li^ersj 
as the limej platanus, rt^fe, and moft fhnibs ^ 
othert from cuttings^ Jis the poplar, willow, 
iipneyfuckl^, &c. ; other^ from suckers^ as 
the sibele^ g^le fpirea, &c. Others are pro^ 
pagated by i^graftingy as the weeping afh ; 
odiers by inoculatioHj as the double-bloflbm- 
ed almcHid^ and the Weeping cherry. And 
fotlie kinds are, or may be propagated from 
the reoUy as the thorn, mezerion, &5c, 

1 4. With refped to the natural stnls of 
trees : fome love a deep^ strong soil^ as the 
oak ; fome a dry^ gravelly soil^ as the beech ; 
fbme a de^j moist soily as the popUc ; otbors 
4 peat^artb soH^ m the mcl^ &c- j pthcarflt 
ag^a, loYe a wet soil^ v^tht alddn Som? 
traes will grow in tbncA at^ mk ^ ^ 
Scotch fir ; others wHl fcar«ely grow m ixkj 
but their natural sml^ as the rhododendron 
and the andionieda, Some hardly rif^m 
m^ saiiy a$.the ity; others zxQ parasites ^^ 
dtt'aifletoe. 

r 
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15. The natural situations that trees will 
grew inv are various. Some will endure 
ejqpofure of almoft every kind^ except a ftrong 
fea In-eeze, as the larch,J5eotch fir, and moun- 
tain afli ; fome endure the sea bfee%e much 
better than others, as the fycamore, afh, and 
fervice ; fome will not profper except in a 
a^ low, sheltered situation^ as the black fpruce, 
and mofl: American plants ; fome will grow 
under the , drip and shade of others, as thife 
dogwood and box ; others would die in that 
fituation, as the larch and the willow.- 

16. Trees and fhrubs, efpecially when 
young, require not pnly a foil and fituation^ 
but a culture^ fiiited to their refpe£tive na- 
tures* Some require the earth to be fre-- 
quently stirred about their roots*, as die Ihne 
and the lilac ; others will v make ^ual ^pro-- 
grefs according to their natures, if the sur-^ 
face is kept free of other vegetables y as the 
oak and thechefhut; odiera thrive befi; 

.whfio 
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•when the surface is covered with mofies, as 
the rhododendron and the erica. 

17. With refped to pruning^ there are 
fome trees that will not bear the knife^ as the 
cheny : the wood of others is much hurt by 
tty as the pine and fir tribe. Some, again, 
will bear it to any degree^ as the thorn wA, 
the crab-apple. 

Thefe peculiarities apply to trees of fome 
height Moft trees, when very young, will 
bear pruning ; and many require it, to train 
them to lingle Items. The silver Jir^ when 
in the nurferjr, requires its fide fhoots to be 
ihortened ; and young oaks, fon^e years after 
they are finally tranfplanted, fhould be cut 
over by the furface. 

1 8. Moft trees reqmre to be transplanted 
in the nurfery-ground the firfl or feco^d year 
from the feed ; and re-tranfplanted from the 
owrfery into plantations; when under four 

I) S feet 
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feet hi^. Some are littk hurt by this rer 
moval, as the eim ; jotbers sometimes die after 
it, as the fpruce and die W,eymouth pine. 
■Some trees will nt)t remove after they are eight 
or ten feet high^ as the pine and fir tribe ; 
others will remove at, and qonfiderably above 
double that age, as the ^me, the dm, the fyca- . 
more, aijid many other deciduous trees ; but 
a year or two previous to removal, their 
roofcs muft be cut, and their tops pruned, 
&c. ; a moft important precaution, that 
fliould never be neglected in removing tree^ 
above ten feet high. 

1 9. Thpugh flirubs are commonly plant? 
led for ornament, and trees to produce tim-r 
her ; yet there Tire other products for which 
they are occafionally planted. The leaves 
of fome kind$ are ufed, as thofe of the muU 
berry ; the bark of others, as that t>f the oak 
and the holly; the powers of others, as thofe 
of th.e rpfe and th^ fyringo; the seeds or 
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fruits of Others, as thofe of th6 beech an4 
the apple, &c. • 

20. The different produ^s of trees are 
used by various artifls and profeflions. 

The chemist ufes the bark of fome for 
birdlime, as that of the holly; the maruf" 
facturer the bark of others for matts, as that 
^of the lime and the elm. 

The silk growers ufe die leaves of ibme, 
as thofe of the mulberry* 

The apothecary u&s the blofToms of iiyca% 
as thoie of the rofe; die confeBioner the 
bloflbms of others, as thofe of the fyringa 
Bread is made of fome ^[eeds, as thofe of 
the beech. All mankind ufe the fruits of 
others, as thofe of the pear, plum, &c. 

Shipbuilders ufe fome kinds of wood \xt 
particular, as the oak. The larch might 
alfo be trained for this purpofe, by bending 
down the ftem Vrhen twenty feet high, and 
fixing it in a certain polition. [See Plate 1.) 

MQuse-carpenters ufe the fir and pine; 

D 4 mil- 
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fnill'Wrigbts the crabtree ; plougb-wrightf 
the afh ; cabinet-makers the beech, elm, wal- 
nut, cherry, plum, box, holly, yew. The 
carver ufes the lime ; the turner the fyca- 
more ;♦ the mathematical i?ijlrument maker the 
box and holly ; the Iqfi and heelmaker the 
^er arid bircli. 

IroH'-founders ufe charcoal of any kind. 

Gunpowder-makers ufe that of the dog- 
wood, fallow, alder, and hazel. 

"Turpentine «ind its oil are extradled from 
the larch and the filver fir. Reftn^ tar^ pitchy 
and lampMacky from the fpnice and the 
piiie tribe.. Pota/h may be extraded from 
any wood, but principally from the beech, 
afti, and elm. 

Wine may be made of the fap of many 
trees, as the birch ; fugar of the fap of o 
thers, as the fugar-maple, &c. 

2 1 . The relative value of timber dep^ids 
^Imcft -entirely upon local circumftances. 
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Oak and elm, proper for fliip-building, 
growing in the neighbourhood of a dry- 
dock, will be more valuable than if it were 
a hundred miles up the country. 

Undergrowth of dogwood, fallow, arid 
alder, in the neighbourhood of a gunpow- 
der manufadlory, is of great value : but, at 
a diftance, it can be ufed only as fuel, &c. 

There are, however, fome kinds of wood 
that, from their univerfal application, are va- 
luable every where ; fuch as the oaky the elm^ 
the ajhy the beech^ and to which may be 
added, as the moft valuable, the larch. 

There are other kinds which, from their 
fcarcity, are valuable every where, as the 
boXy the bolly^ and the yew. The lighter 
prodadls, fuch as birdlime ^ potqfly^ turpen-^ 
tine^ pitchy &c. may be reckoned equally 
valuable^ every where. 

The tree that will be moft valuable in a 
given fituation, may not grow in a g^veft 
jfoil. ^ In this cafe, the tree that will come 

to 
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to die greateft perfedHoii in that fdl^ .will 
generally be found the moft valuable* 

A wood, not T^uable from local circum- 
flances, may, by manufa&uring it on the 
ipot, in order to render carris^ lefs expen- 
live, or by fome fuch method, be rendered 
much more valuable. 

From^ the general introduction of good 
roads and canals^ and ^e fpirit for increa^ 
ing thefe, there can hardly be a fituation, 
in which plantations will not be valuabk for 
timber ; and it is impoflrble to conceive one 
where the odier produ<^ will not be of 
great value. 



* Every perfon who can meafure timber 

* thinks himielf qualified' to value ftanding 
^ trees ; but fuch men^ are often deceived in 
^ their eftimates. It is die perfe<a know- 

* ledge of the applicadon * of the different 
^ fhaped U^es that ^lables a man to be cor- 

* re£t in his valuatiotu A foot of wood 

* may 
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* may be cS Uttte value to one trade, but of 
*■ great ralue to anotho:. This is the ^and 
« fecret which enridies the puichafers of 

* ftandlng timber. ' * 

22. When a tree or Ihrub is poflefled 
of a number of qualities that produce fmuU 
}ar emotions^ it is faid to have exprejion or 

Thie, the (^pr^s is of a uniform, un- 
changeable ihape, and ccsiftantly of a dari^ 
jgreen cobun It has a ftill, folemn ap- 
pearance ; and hence it has obt^ned the 
character of mdanchcly. . 

There is a fimilar ti*ain of emodons, but 
in a £dnter degree, produced in the mind 
by the falling branched, drooping ipray, attd 
yellow colour of the weeping willow. It 
fuits with fcenes of folitude, and leads to 
meditation. 

There is a degree of cheerfulnefs in the 

light, 

*— *^— — ^^^1^— — ^— — ^— — ^— ^^-^— -^-^^^^— ^— ^— — — — 1 1^,, 1,1 , 

* Hunter's Evelyn's Sylva, p. iiz. 
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fight, airy form of the ajb^ and the bright 
'white of thie variegated holly ; eafe and grace- 
fiilnefs in the feftoons of virgins* bower ; 
delicacy in the myrtle ; and a peculiar ele- 
gance in the fweep of the ftem, and curve 
of the branches of the larcbf - The ohk and 
the chef nut poffefe forms which have long been 
affociated with grandeur zxidifublimity, 

Thefe and many other trees, are remark- 
ably expreffive of certain charaders. This 
^fes partly from the nature of the trees 
therafelves, and partly from aflbciation of 
ideas. The cyprefs has been planted on bu- 
rial places ; the weeping willoiv to Ihade 
urns ; the Romans crowned their warriors 
iFirith laurels ; and the cbefnut was introduced 
Into the landfcapes of Salvator Rofa« 



^JLC^ 
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SECTION III. 



OF THl ARRANGEMENT OF TREES AND 

SHRUBS. 



Enough has been done in the preceding 
fedtion to ihew that there is an inexhauft- 
ible fund of variety in treea and fhrubs : I 
Ihall now make fome obfervations refpeft- 
ing their arrangement in artificial fcenery. 

And it may be premifed here, that thofe 

• < • • • • ' 

who underftand the general principles of 
painting, will eafily difcern and follow the 
proper mode ; but, on the contrary, thofe 
who are ignorant of thefe principles, al- 

though 
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though they may know every tree arid 
fhrub, will ever wander in darknefs, and 
produce confofion and incongrmty. 

All omaniental plantations may be di- 
vided into two kinds ; thofe where grandeur 
is the efFe£t to be produced, and thofe where 
variety is the principal obje<3:. As grandeur 
depends more upon the whole, than upon 
the parts, it may be produced where only 
one kind of tree is ufed ; but as variety 
depends upon the parts alone, a number of 
different kinds is neceffary. This has given 
rife to a mofl erroneous opinion and perni- 
cious practice among landfcape gardeners 
and planters. They imagine that variety is 
produced by mixture ; and their rule is, to 
^ mix as many kinds together as they pof- 
* fibly can, and never to let two trees of the 
' fame fpecies be feen at once. * This is 
their receipt for variety in plantations \ and 
they never fail to follow it in every arrange- 
ment of vegetables, from the parterre to the 

fgreft. 
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foreiL But does it produce variety ? No. 
On die contrary, it produces the moft dif- 
trading incongruity. The eye, in examin* 
ing die parts, finds no connexion — ^no har- 
mony-— no reKef-~no repofe of eflfe£t — ^np 
difference of compofition, nor change of 
charader : or, if from a diftance we look 
upon the whole, it is in the other extreme, 
more dull and monotonous than if only one 
fpecies of tree had been ufed. 

This mixture is evidently made from 
ignorance of what conftitutes variety ; for 
it does not, as they imagine, confift in th6 
diverfity of feparate parts, but * in die di* 

• verfity of their effcdls when combined to- 

• gether ; in a difference of compofition and 

• charader : ' * Such a variety relieves^ the 
eye, and £itisfies the mind, without fa- 
tiguing either. 

In place, then, of diftinft kinds, trees or 
flirubs, differing in any one of the general 

charafteriftic^ 

III m II I—— H^— — — ■!! II   ■IIIBIII 

* Price* 
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*chara6teriftics, are fufficiently diftlnguifhed 
for the purpofe of variety. If they differ in 
two . or more of them, they^ become con- 
trafts ; ' if in all, they are oppofites, and will 
never harmonize. ' But there is fuch an im- 
menfe ftore in nature, that, thofe apparent- 
ly the moft different may be brought to- 
gether, with good effed, in the fame plan- 
tation. 



The upright, fpiry form of the larch, 
mixes very ill with the round head of the 
oak. But there are trees of intermediate 
forms, which, placed in the interval between 
them, will make the connexion complete, 
and the gradatipn eafy and natural ; and, by 
this means, an endlefs fource of variety may 
be had from the forms and modes of growth 
alone. n 

There is another fource of variety which 
arifes from the manner in which trees are 
difpofed, more than from the number of 
diffeia fpecies, 

* I 
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* I have often obferved in forefts, (thofe 
great ftorehoufes of pi(3:urefque difpofitions 
of trees) that merely from oak, beech, 
thorns, and hollies, arofe fo many combi- 
nations, fiich different effefts from thofe 
which are gained by ever' fo great a di- 
verfity of trees lumped together, that one 
could hardly wiih for more variety. It 
put rile in mind of what is mentioned of 
the more ancient Greek pairiterS; that 
with bnly four colours they did what, in 
th6 more degenerate days of the art, could 
not be petformed with all the aid of 
chemiftry. 

* The true end of variety is to relieve 
the feye, not to peiplex it: It does, not 
confift iri the diveriity of feparate objed^, 
but in the diveriity bf their efFefts when 
combined together ; in diverfity of com*- 
pofition^ and of character. Many think, 
however, they have obtained that grand 
objedtj when they have exhibited, in one 

- ^ E ' body^, 



* 
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* body;, all the !iard names of die Linhaean 

* fyftem : * But when as great a diverfity 

* of plants as can well be got together is 

* eithibited in every Ihrubbery, or in every 

* plantation, the refuk is a fameiiefs of a 

* different kind, but not lefs truly a fame- 

* nefs than would arife from there being 

* no diverfity at atl ; for there is no having 

* variety 

* * In a botanical light, fuch a colleftion is ex- 
'* tnentely curious and •entertaining ; but k b slbout 

* srs good^ fpecimen of variety in landfcape^ as a line 

* of Lilly^s Grammar would be of variety in poetry : 

^ Et poJHsy ve5fisy vermis^ focietur et axis. 

* A colle£lion of hardy exotics may alfo be con- 

* fidered as a very valuable part of the improver's 

** palette, and may fuggeft many new and hatmom* 
< ouB combinations of colours \ but then 'he muHtnot 

* call die palette a pi£lure. * 

When a full colle£iion of vegetables are to be 
planted about a place, the bed ivay is to confider 
(the vv^ole as a botanic ground, and arrange them 
according to the natural cJajQes of linoflBiis or Juf« 
jC^u : This would at once be «the moft pleafing t0 
the botanift, and the moft agreeable ta the piia* 
ciples of paintiugp 



i ^ * . 

^ ^ax^/ of charadf r ^itih(Qut a c^aii^ <^i^ 

i. 

* tin£livenefs, without certain marked fe^Jr 

* .tures on whic^ ^e eye caiji 4well. 

* la jfoiefts $x^^ woody commoias, we 
^ f^niotima^ <;owe fron^ a part wt>ei:e I^oUied 
^ had ciiiQfiy prevailed^ to aijiothier where 
^ jiamp^ii or yews ^e die principal ever- 

^ gceeus; and where perhaps there ia ^e 
^ Aiqe ibit c^ change in the deciduous trees 

* and Uftderwood. This ftrikes us with ^ 
^ :flpw irnpreffiori ; but, tnix them equally 

* <9getljer ip all parta, and diverfity b^comjes 
^ a ;fQ¥lrQe bf ntpQQtQny. ' * 

Another fqvrce of vftriety, which is In-- 
4ap^9dent of the^nigdes ,<»f growth .w itb^ 
fijwHyi^ q£ difpofitiw, }$jC<Jour. Hence, Jto 
aflifl:iQ .^e anraageineat of a Hiiinerous coir 
i^^doxi .of trees ^nd fhnibs, a knowle%e xs£ 
tim. harjixiqny of tiats is efibntiaUy 4ieceiPary 

* • * 

for the iikutar. The iiisbjed, hiyo^^er^ 
inose iproperly 'belongs . to {)mntiag i but 4 

^^-  : ^ ■, ^ 

* Price's Eflays, vol. I. p. 1 1 7* 
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few remarks here may tend to fhew its 
importance. 

It may be thought by fome, that the 
difFereilt tiiits of green in trees are too mi- 
nute diftind:ions to be attended to ; but re- 
fle£kio!i and experience (hew that they are 
of material confequence in fcenery. Imagine 
two woods of equal tod confiderable extent, 
—the one compofed of the yellow green of 
the weeping willow, the other of the dark 
green of the oak : how different muft be the 
rmpreffions received from each, though the 
general form and compolition of b^th, at a 
diftance, would appear the fame ! 'It is a- 
bundandy evident, that the effed of the 
different greens muft be much more con-^ 
fpicuous in fcenes intended to be more mi- 
nutely examined by the eye : — ^how different 
the green of even the goofeberry and cur- 
rant trees when oppofed to each other ! 

The tints of trees may be confidered 
with refpeft to their harmony with oiie an- 
ther 



\ 
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odier — ^with external fcenery — ^their gradar 
tion — ^and their particular effefts. 

The harmony of tints, in general, is de^ 
rived from certain laws in optics, by which 
certain colours, as red and green^ yellow arid 
purple^ blue and orange^ agree with erne an«^ 
other refpe£lively ; and certain other co^ 
Jours, as red and orange^ yellow and green^ 
blue and pfirpky difagree with each odier re- 
Ipeftively : and again, certain colours, a$ 
greerty purple^ and orangt^ when mixed to- 
gether, deftrpy each other^ 

Thefe harmonies, difcords, and priva- 
idons, will remain true, although the cOr 
lours Ihoulii not be bright of theipfelves^ 
The flighteft tingp will have the efie£L 
When weak colours diat agree are placed 
adjoining, they fupport and give fpirit to 
each other^ A hawthorn hedge, amoQg the 
green of pafture fields, has the fame dull, 
green appearance ; but when oppofed to the 
l^o^n of a ploughed field, it appears with 

\ ^ peculiar 
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p(ecW^^ar fpirit 5nd fofce. Agaifi, the pioi^h:: 
^d field, were it not cofifriafted 'v^th th^ 
hedge or fbme fuch colour, would appear 
darJb arid colourtefS ; d^pofed t6 the hfedge, 
it appears of a ricii brown.* — ^A Huntiftgdoti 

 - • 

!w411ow^ obferved alofle, appears gr^en, Kk^ 
any cafifer tree ; hni, contraffted isrith an oak 
ot a chlefmit^ it is evidently t^hite ; and the 
oak again, by the contratft, appears imicfi^ 
darket tfeto before, 

if wood was arranged agreeably to thdfe 
principles, the colours WcrtiW at all tiitieS 
apfiestr fttiking and fbfciblej but From 

the ofJpdiitfei conduSj that bf mijfing all 

• - * 

cdlfourd togethferj the colours themfelves are 
Annihilated, ana their feparate efiefts de- 
ftrdyed. It is in eorifequenfcfe of this, that 
iiahy iay, treeJ^ have no colour but greerty 
extepi in dutumti ; and that attention to 
thefe pHriciples in their slrrahgement is fri*- 
yoldiis. Biit nbthitlg can fliiew greater ig- 

hordnce of nature. Green is indeed the 

■^ ..^.■..- '. .= 

predominant 
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predominant colour of trees ; but it is only 
in one or two of the fummer mondis that 
k nearly abforbs every other colour. AH 
trees have their peculiar autumn and ^ring 
tints, whicn in nudfummer are only weak^ 
ened, not deflxoyedc And, whether it b^ 
not of greater importance to attend to tj^e 
harmony of thefe tints, than to negle^ it 
^altogether, becaufe the labour would be in 
Come degree loft during a mooth ^»: fix 
wedks in fummer, I leave every man of 
tafte or fenfe to judge. 

It IS abundaady plain, that the harmony 
if wood witk land/cape mufl dqpend upon 
the general principles that have ^ been at^ 
ready mentioned. On^, principle of har- 
mony is, that the general appearance of the 
wood planned about a jdace ihould corref- 
pond with the general ^^pearance of the 
wood in die furrounding country : if other- 
wife, the dlate fo planted wUl appear a for- 
fnal fpot in Uie genial yiew* 

E4 The 
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don to light green^ or the contracrf ; and if, 
bk addition to diis, the fisie of die plantation 
be bfdceiiy the faSacy can feldom be de^ 
ttded^ 

Tlough the harmony of tiirts producea a 
pleafing feene, their di&greements, on the o^ 
ther hand, may produce a ftriking effeSL An 
outline, which cannot be Varied in foBrm^ 
may be broken by the oppofitkm of it$ 
tints, or by mafle^ of dark and light gre^s.^ 
Two or three trees together, thast form a 
flxiking contraft with ^1 around, may as- 
tral the eye, and fix it fo ^ eitha- to ad* 
mire fome objed, as a building j of prevent 
it from viewing fomething difagreeable, or 
le& noble in the Ibene. Tree^ of a reddi(h 
tint, or evergreens, have the ppwer of at-: 
tradHng the eye in an aftoniihing degree : 
in many places, where the ' former have 
been planted at random among other trees, 
they diftrad the whole fcenery in the aib- 
tumnal months. 
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ITiefe hin<s 6tt the diflferent tints of trees 
are cff gf eat iriiportance in ornamental fce- 
nery : I fhafl fioSt make fonie ofefervations 
on the mode of arrangement proper for ufe- 
fu! pkritatroits. 

A$ every tree had a: certain foil arid fitii- 
tion, in which it will profper better than 
ih any ot|ier, (that is, |)r6duce the greateft 
quantity* and beft quility of timber ;) and as 
this tree will gfene^'ally pay better than more 
valuable kinds fb^t v^rould not thrive there ; 
it follows, that, in the formation of ufeful 
plantations, one great objedl muft be, to ac- 
commodate the tfees to thefe circumftdnces. 
But as the riature of foils and fituations is 
various^ this would tiaturally lead to a corref- 
pondiiig variation of the fpecies . of tree al- 
fo ; and this vaii^tioh at once produces or- 
nament and utility. Were this ptaftice ad- 
opted in the formation of ufeful plantations, 
they would bfe made at a c much lefs ex- 
pence, and be much more profitable and 

ornamental 
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ornamental than the common abfurd mode 
of mixture ; than which, none more de-r 
ftrudlive of tbefe properties could poffibly 
be ima^ijipi 

But the mode of arrangement^ which I 
follow, is .uniyerfally prevalent in the fce- 
nery of nature. To be convinced of this, 
we have only to obferve the* conftituent: 
parts of a natural fordft. In onQ place, we 
find the oak a^ the principal tree ; the hazel 
the principal und^ergrowth } the cowflip the 
principal plant ; the poa ncmpralis the prin7 
cipal grafs ; and the hypnum the principal 
mofs. Farther on, a few benches mingle 
themfelves with the oaks ; a litde farther 
ftiU, beech becomes the principal tyee. The 
und^rgrowths changing in the fame way^ 
we there find the thorn, the violet, the ppq 
trivialisy and the hryum* The ground be^ 
comes moift, and gradually the birch apr 
pears ; it becomes more fo, — and, as the 
birch retires, the alder fucceeds— ^each with 

appropriate 
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appropriate undergrowth, or ' ever-varyirfg 
glades of pafture ; which, with the group- 
ing, &€• is foreign to my purpofe here ; 
but they aref iftoft valuable inftruiftions for 
die landfcape gatdenen* The ajrangement 
goes on thus throu^out the whole foreft ; 
and if the foil were examined, it would be 
found to vary correfpondently with the 
trees. Where the oak abounds, it will be 
found deep and good ; dry where the beech 
profjpers, and moift where the birch pre- 
vails*. . 

Few have an adequate idea of the efFeQs 
that might be produced by adopting this 
mode of arranging vegetables in artificial 
fcenery^. and particularly in woods, fhrub- 
beries,. and all . ornamental plantations. None 
but thofe who unite a knowledge of botany 
aqd painting, can conceive the variety and 
perpetual intereft that would thus be cre- 
ated 

* See Gilpin's Foreft Scenery. — Walks in ^ 
Foreft, &c. 
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«ted about a plsioe even of ^ foaUeft ^e^ent 
At prefent, all places, and all thq plant^tiona 
about a place, hare the fame g^eral ^^peox-- 
ance ; becaufe compofed q£ the ^ipie kuxd 
of mixture. A fhrabhery in one #ate, is 
precifdy the fame vridi one at a husidced 
miles diftanee ; and a few 'fquare yards of 
either U a pattern of all the ibrubbeiies ia 
Britaiii-^nay, I might fey, on ^arth. But^ 
w«re nature followed in this fcsi^peft, the 
variety would be eadledk Nodsing could 
then be more interefting than to walk or 
ride thrpugh a place, dms laid out ; to look 
at the trees, ihmbs, plants, aiid f^vsn the 
gralTes and feros ; the Mifi^oibe diveriky c^ 
th€ ftapes, colouring, and ^ompofit^fm of 
Ike treeis and ihi;ilbs; and the ^ver-^vary'* 
ijig openings add intricate recefifes between 
4li^iv««<igain vaiied witii grpups and ta&i 
of flowerit^ plants and i£ams, fpreading 
themfelves among the grafs, in every direc- 
tion, like natives ;— and all this independ- 
ently 
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endy of every other objeft, — ^fuch as build* 
ijngs, rocks, water, animals, diilant profped;^ 
and even ^fmeHty m ^^ groiiads* So that, 
by this mode of planting, a place, naturally 
the mod dull and infipid, may be made infi- 
nitely varied and interefting. And I repeat, 
that this mode of arrangement is not more 
beautiful in fhrubberies, flower-gardens, and 
green-houfes, tiian it }» proiitaible in exXme- 
five plantations* 
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SECTION IV. 



OF THE DISPOSITION 0"F WOOD, WITH RE- 
SPECT TO THE SURFACE OF THE GROUNDS 
ABOUT A PLACE, AND THE GENERAL SUR- 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 



The form of furface moft defireable to be 
planted with wood, in the grounds imme- 
*diatfely adjoining a gendeman's feat, muft be 
determined by the general charadier which 
the place is to afllime, and by the partku- 
iar expreffions of the feveral parts. 

In a place where the grounds are of an 
even, or level furface, there can be nothing 
to interfere with this rule; but when the 

furface 
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Efface is varied with fwellsj hollows, and 
abrupt Ipots^ the great art is to combine the 
natural charad:er of the place with the cha- 
ra£ter to be created ; and if both thefe are 
underftood by the defigner^ an efle<9: may- 
be produced, much fuperior to the other. 

Independently of artificial charadlers^ 
liowever, nature always points out rifmg 
grounds for plantations. Wood placed on 
knolls or fwells heightens their efFefl:, and 
gives fpirit, force and intricacy to a fcene, 
otherwife tame and monotonous.- On the 
contlrary, wood placed in. the hollows only^ 
or in the hollows and eminences indifcri- 
minately, deftroys all the exprefEon or na- 
tural features of the grounds, and often pro- 
duces deformities. Nothing is more noble 
than a fteep hill clothed with wood : buty 
imagine this hill perfectly bare, while the 
furrounding country is wooded, and it be- 
comes a deformity in the general view. 

In almoft every fituation, it is eounter- 

F ading 
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afiing nature to plant the hollows, and 
leave bare the eminences. Even in plea* 
fure grounds or parks, a group of Ihrubs, 
or a few trees placed upon a gentle rife, fee 
off tihe fcene, as it were, at once, or at leafl 
after two or three years growth : but, plant 
fhem only in the low places, and they vnll 
remain, tmtil full grown, before they have 
mudi eSkSt ; and at that time, though t^ 
place may have the appearsmce of wood 
at a (fiflance, yet, when it is examined par-^ 
ticidarly, the features of the ground are to^ 
tally deftroyed. There are many places that 
have a fufficient quantity of old wood^ 
which, if it had been planted wkh a proper 
regard ta the natursd variety of (he grounds, 
would have made tbefe places as fuperior to 
th^ prefent ftate, as that is fuperiof to a 
{4ace totally delliliite of trees. 

It is not intended, however, that tie low 
place fhould be planted, or that treen fhould 
be placed fcHrmaUy oh the fummit of every 

emitience ; 
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tminettce ; on the contrary » dells, diiigle^ 
and^ fuch tomantic places, ihould be ihaded 
yrifh wood ; and not a group not a lingle 
tree fhonld exift but what appean coh* 
tiered vdth other trees as wdl as with the 
grounds. 

Taking the coUH&ty m a geni^ral point ^ 
vieW| the haik fhould be wooded ; the ris- 
ing grounds betwixt the hills and the vdli^ 
diverfified wi& gendemens' feats^ paibure 
laads^ anii fome com fields ; and the vaUies 
thed[i£dyes kept in a ftate of almc^ perpe^ 
tuidanttion^ 

Moft of th^e yaUiis, to prevent the Hag-* 
nation of fhel Bk^ and to fuit the particulaf 
mode of farming for which they are adapts* 
ed, 0i6uld be free from plantatioite, and 
foiBtetimes even from hedges^ They fhould 
pr^nt, in autumn, broad flat fhades of rich 
yelloiff^^ interfperi^ 'With farm^fteadings^' 
aiKi relieyed by roads^ cal^s, and riveiB, 

Fa fijch 
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fuch as the Carfe of Gowrie and StrathearA 
aippear from the furrounding mountains* 

.Upon the rifing grounds and the fides of 
hills, the caftles, manfions, towns and vil- 
lages, with every variety of paihire and 

wood, interfperfed with flreaks of com fields^ 

> 

would form a contrail with this fore ground j 
and the mountains, almoft wholly clothed 
with wood, would form a grand back 
ground to this rich and noble fcene. 

There id nothing of fo great importance 
a6 the fituation of wood, whether we look 
to the general appearance of a country, and 
the improvement of its climate, or to the 
beauty and value of individual eftates. All 
other operations that can be made about a 
place are, comparatively, of little import- 
ance. It 18^ the wood, like the ihades in a 
pifture, that gives the efFeft ; and as it is 
by the fituation and relative conne^don of 
thefe fhades, that an expreffive or unmeazi<- 
iifig pi£ture is produced by the painter ; fo» 

by 
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fey the fite and coflnexion of plantations, 
a place is either deformed or beautified by 
the planter. Even fmall group* and detach- 
^- trees, like the laft touches in a pidtir^, 
are of the utihoft cbnfequence; and every 
painter knows, that, when th^fe are kid on 
by an unfkilful hand, they neva: fail to fpoil 
the whole piece. 

It is lamentable to fee the plantations 
which are daily making at a confiderable ex- 
pence, withotit any regard to this principle. 
In the , dull levels of England, it, may be 
thought of lefs confequence; but in Scot- 
land and Wales, where the grounds are 
beautifully varied by nature, it is of the ut- 
moft importance. In lefs than half a century, 
W!Dod will completely change the appearance 
of gentlemens' places, ?uid of the whole coun- 
try ; and thofe who underftand the fubjeft 
will allow, that there is a great danger of 
the change being made for the worie. Scot- 
land, at prefent, is a pleafant countiy, as 

F 3 exprefliv© 
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expreffiye of a peculiar charaid:9r. If that 
ehara£t^ is partially changedt the effe& wiU 
b^.difgqftiog ; hut, change it completely, and 
the expreffion will be infinitely fuperior to 
its prefent ilate, and much more rich and 
noble than England, or almofl; any othor 
country, * 

^ That range of mountains called Pentland Hills, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, are well known* 
Kow, fuppofc all the country around them wooded, 
(that is, the tree^ about gentlemens' places, and die 
hedgerow tiad>er grown up), while the Kills afe k(t 
naked and bare, in place of being a grand feature in 
the country, they will be si ftriking deformity. But, 
fuppofe them properly varied with wood, their pafture, 
climate and appearance, will be greatly improren ; they 
will be at once the nobleft ornaments to the <:ountry, 
^nd of ten times their prefent value to the proprietors. 
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SECTION V. 



Of. THE OUTLmE OF PLANTATIONS, 



1 HE ontline or boundary oif plantations 
muft be determined by the chara£ier which 
they are to affume. As a tree is a pidliir- 
^efque objeft, fo, all wood is pidlurefque ; 
and as the addition of wood to ground is aU 
ways an addition of pidurefquenefs, though 
often mixed with grandeur or beauty, hence 
the propriety of an irregular outline \n every 
kind of plantation. 

When! the character to be produced is 
grandeur^ the bounding line fhould confift 
of bold, angular prominences, fucceeded by 

F 4 ^ deep 
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deep incifions, forming large bays and pro- 
montories ; and to give thefe ilill greater ef- 
fefl:, and vary their oudine againft the Iky, 
they fhould be adapted to the variations of 
the ground, the bays being in the hollows, 
and the promontories on the eminences. 

In this mixture of curves and flraight 
lines, the former fhould generally be obtule 
and convex, and the latter of confiderabi? 
length. All fhould appear * irregularly 
great. ' 

Plantations made on hills ought always 
to aflume the charadter of grandeur. Thofe 
"introduced among cultivated fields, and 
bounded by flraight linep, may have a very 
grand effed, if due regard be had to vary 
their outline, by attending to the angular 
infertions of hedgerows or belts; though, 
in this cafe, it is impoffible to avoid a de* 
gree of formality which is always conneded 
writh cultivation, and which, being eflential 
to it, may be confidered as a beauty. 

When 
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When a plantation is to be made of a fize 
which does not ailume the chara<Ster bf gran- 
deur, the outline fhould be compofed of &ch 
a mixture of ftraight and curved lines as will 
relieve each other, produce variety and in- 
tricacy, and correfpond with the furface of. 
the ground. Nothing can be more unnatu- 
ral or infipid, than a ferpentine line^ or a 
line wholly compofed of curves, as a bound- . 
ary of a plantation: it is totaUy void of va- 
riety and intricacy, and deftitute of force 
and fpirit, which is one great objedl obtain- 
ed by planting, and which it is th? peculiar 
prqperty of irregular or pi<3;urefque forms to 
give. 

The outline, where ornament is a princi* 
pal confideration, flxould be broken by fin- 
gle trees and groups, fo dii|)erred, as to in- 
creafe its irregularity, and take away from 
that formality and famenefs which lines of 
^very land h^ve, when viewed alone. Thofe 
\vho attempt this, without underftanding ef- 
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feSty clog up the bays and receffes, in plac6 
of making them appear deeper and more 
intricate ; and thiis they do much more harm, 
than good. 

The outline is alfo greatly varied^ and 
much improved, by mixing low growths 
with timber trees along the boundary of the 
plantation ; and afterwards by taking away 
the fence, and maldng partial inroads among^ 
fuch undergrowths, pf different forms and 
degrees of depth. 

In open groves, where the trees (land 
fingle, and have no fence, the outline is ear- 
fily varied, and with great efied. 

The different forms, colours, and fhade$ 
of green, when no other mode is applicable, 
may often have a furprifing effe&i in appa- 
rently varying the boundary of a plantation. 
I am perfuaded alfo, that when a plantation 
is newly made, a very great deal might be 
done by party-colouring the paling with 
which it is enclofed. ^ ' - . 
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Groups and thickett) when plsuited^ in 
place of a circuiar fence, like a clump, (hwAd 
always have the moft irregular budine. This 
irregularity I® apparently increafed, by mile- 
ing.low with tall growths at planting; by 
removing the fence when thefe are grown to 
a certain height ; and by judicious thinning. 

Hie great beauty of fmall groups and 
fingle trees, arifes from their connexion, * 
and the bends and inclinations of their ilems. 
TWs may be produced, by planting two or 
more trees or ihrubs in one hdd, of dlfier^ 
ent kinds, or the fame kinds, of different 

fires, 

I ■« I I > I yiB   !■■ I «■ ■■! I I II I  

* ' III) die Likr Verttatir^ confifting of above 
three hundred drawings by Qaude, I beliere theie 
are not more than three (ingle tree?* Jl^is is one 
ftrong proof (and I imagine thl^ works of other paint- 
ers would fully confirm it) that thofe wlio moft ftudied 
the efieA of viiible obje£b, attended infinitely more 
to connexion than to fepaiate forms. The pra£iice 
of improvers is diredly die reverfe. * Pria's EJays^ 
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fizesy &c* and conne&ing thefe by others 
ftraggUng around them. The moft beauti-- 
ful examples for this work are to be found 
in natural forefls^ or in woody bank§ and 
commons, where trees have fprung up ac- 
cidentally. 

How different from all this are the cir- 
cular clumps, the ferpentine belts, and the 
dotting of fmgle trees by landfcape gardeners ! 
From their formal outlines and equidiftant 
mode of planting, more than from any other 
error, arifes that diftinfinefs and monotony, 
which is fo difgufting in made places, and 
which will ever diftinguifh a tree, or a col- 
lefkion of trees, planted by them, from the 
fame tree or trees in natural fceneiy. * It is 
moft amufing to fee the number of days oc- 
cupied, and the labour and difficulty they 
ha,ve in ftaking out the ferpentine fweeps 
of a plantation of two or three acres, which, 
if nature were followed, might be traced by 
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the plough, after the f ootfteps of a defigner, 
in two or three hours. * * 



s £ c- 



* Sec the Sketches in Plate II. 
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SECTION vr. 



Of tHE DIFFIRJENT KINIX5 OF PLANTATI0N8. 



These may be reduced 

j1 grove ^ or a colledlionof trees without 
undergrowth ; 

A wood or forest^ or a coUeftion of trees 
with undergrowth ; 

Copsewoody undergrowth alone. 

Grovds are of two kinds* The jftrst is 
generally made for ornament in parks. They 
are unenclofed ; admit the pafture to grow 
below them j and they appear, when walk- 
ing through them, as a large coUedion of 

» 

fingle treest 

The 
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The second are compofed of the pine dr 
firlribe. They are commonly planted on 
hills, moors, or commons ; they are thicker 
than the former ; they efFe£tually prevent 
die growth of pafture j and they are for the 
ttioft part eaclofed. The charafter of the 
former is generally beauty and grandeur ^ of 
the latter pidurdquenefs and fome degree of 

grandeur. 

GroTes are at &A planted equally thidc 
trith other plantations. As they grow, they 
are gradually thinned out, until the trees left 
(landing, are able to defend themfelves firopx 
cattle. The fence is then removed or de- 
ftroyed, the outline varied, and the fpaces 
betwixt the trees fown with grafs feeds. 

f if groves are often allowed to rem^ 
without thinning, until they ^e ftfteen cm? 
twenty yea» old j and then they are con^ 
fidered as a full crop, and cbt regul^Iy oven 

^ wood is well adapted for both oma^ 
SbtDt and utiiky. It is formed, at fitft, by 

planting 
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planting timber trees at fuch dift^ces aS 
would forin a grove, and filling Up tiie m^ 
terftices witii die kinds intended for under- 
growth. - 

This is the mbft generally applicable kind 
of plantation, and commonly the moft pyo-* 
Stable, particularly in ftrips and belts. There, 
the undergrowth grows heft ; thickens the 
ftrip below; completes the fhelter; and, 
by concealing the real breadth, gives a maf- 
fivenefs and grandeur to narrow plantations, 
which they can never have, if planted in the 
grove ftyle. 

Oak *»indergrowth is generally the moft 
proper ; arid, if its value were fully known^ 
many plantations naight be made of double 
their prefent value, be much mbre charac- 
teriftic, and afford better fhelter. 

Moft plantations, particularly in Scot- 
land, though they generally go under the 
name of woods, are In reality of die grove 
kind ; Sjve find none of the trees kept de- 
cidedly under the reft, cut over, and allows 

cd 
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ed to fpring Up again, while a certain nuiA^ 
ber, from 15 to 30 feet diftaiice, are pre* 
ferved until their timber be full grown ;• but 
the trees being once planted, are allowed to 
grow ujp together, a few being thinned out 
whipre they, ate too much crowded (an oper- 
ation to which by far too little attention is 
paid); Thofe taken out, are either cut over, or 
grubbed out by the roots, as is found moft 
convenient, vdthout any regard to propriety ; 
and in confequei^e ;of this management, a 
few buflies of undergrowth are found in 
ibme places^ and the refl: of the ground, if 
not fhaded too much by the crowded trees, 
is coveted with pafture ; and neitner the 
paftnre, nOr the undergrowth, from being 
intdfmixed, can be turned to the advantage 
of; d^e J proprietor* . 

.:. There are othef plantations where un- 
dergrpwth exifts among timber trees in a 
mdre general way, but of kinds which are 
of litde or no ufe, except for fuel j and this 

G is 
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i» £m: from being a profitable artic^ paiti^ 
cul^rly in a coal couatiy. 

But, cm the other hand» tha-e are woods 
in f(Hiie places where both timb^ and ua^ 
4wgrowth ai^ cultiyated ; and it id from 
feeing the great profits obtained by ^ pro^ 
prietx)f9 of thefe^ &at I make the fcjbwii]^ 
obfeivations on the advantsigp (^ niifing oidii; 
90d9igrowth in woods* 

The high price gpiven for oak batk t^ 
pr^ generaUf known ; aad ijb« fiim giyen 
for ani^reof oahj firmn 12 to t6 years 
^d^ for the vduB of the batk alooe, is very 
otrnfiderahla Among the infbtncflB dmt oc^ 
oa: to me at pceTent, the Puke of Athd's at 
Dunkeki zpp^ar the moft pioper to hemen-^ 
tioofid* Thffle^oa land worth Iktle or doddng 
in aration or pafhire, are oak woods, prirn^ 
cipally natund, Ae undergcowth t£ which 
k fold etery twienty^'ve years, at the rate 
of saL or 60L perzaQ)^ tlie purcKal^ bmng 

at 

^ The ft^tute acre i$ underftood here*. 
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tit all expenjce of cutting, carriage^ &uz. This 
is firom 25s; bo 488. per acre per annuin^ in*- 
dependeDrijr of the Value of the trees lel^ 
fifty of which may fland on each acre. 

If the foil »id expofure of thefe woods 
be taken ifito coniidemtion, ^e growdi of 
the trees >;viH appear QOfifidei^able. Biitlhave 
ohtbnredth^t oaks do jtiot grow half ib faft at 
Duokdid as they do in the low and cQmp«ra« 
lively iheltered grounds bf the Iiowl^nds <^ 
8cotlaiid> or in England ; and I ani confidenti 
if 09k. woods W96re planted (or at leaft under** 
growtib of o^ iir woods of any othfer de* 
ciduom tree) in thefe diftrifts, it would af* 
ford at leaft (krirble the profit tt does in the 
KBghlands : it would grow ec^ual in fize to 
Dunkeid undergrowth in twelve or thirteen 
yeais^ and atibrd two olttings in jplace oi 
one. At Dunked, many {^ce« in the 
wooda zrt too thiii, and other parts .are co* 
vested witfi birches; but Where aftificiai 
plantations are to be made, the plants could be 

G 2 placed 
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placed xegularly thick, whicH of courfe would 
produce a much more uniform crop, and al- 
fo make ^ ^ven furface more profitable. 

Left, however, I fiiould be thought in 
any degree to make oak undergrowth ap- 
pear more profitable than it really is, I fliafl 
only fay, that, in moft cold, hilly fituations 
in Scotland and Wales, it will produce up- 
wards of 2l., and in more favourable ntua^- 
tions upwards of 4l. per acre per annum; 
and I do not hefitate to add, that the profit 
would far exceed thefe fums in both cafe», 
were jproper culture beftowed upon the 
plants. 

This profit is independent of diat of 
the timber trees ; and if we fuppofe. fifty, 
or fay only forty, aire but every fifty years 
•fom each acre, at .1, each, thU « 4L 
more, or in all fi-om . 6l. to 8l. per acre 
per annum for oak woods ; and I am* fure 
no one will allege that thefe calculations are 
in the leaft degree overrated. 

Another 
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Another confideration which ou^t to o- 
perate as fome inducement to plant oaka, b 
the eafy charge with which it may be accom^ 
pliftied. It is beyond a doubt the fpeedieft| 
and in every relpeft the beft method, to raife 
oaks from the acorn, * by fowing them at 
once where they are finally to remain. Now, 
three or four bulhels are abundantly fufficient 
for an acre, which, at 5s. per bufliel, is for 
the whole acre much below the price of 
a lingle thoufand tranfplanted trees of any 
kind; and tranfplanted oaks, which would coft 

nearly 

* An acre of oaks afFords a greater ciuaiitity of ve- 
getable produfl: than the fame fpace occuj^ied with 
any other tree. This is owing to the tap-root of the 
oak penetrating many feet below the furface, and de-^ 
riving the principal part of its nourifliment in th© 
bowels of the earth, where no other tree can reach. 
It is from the tap-root principally that this treief in-* 
creafes in fize, although it will live many years Avith 
horizontal roots only. This is a nioft important /aft, 
well deferving the attention of planters. See Miller's 
DiB. art. ^ercus. See alfo Hunters Georgksy vol. VI, 

442, &c. 

G 3 
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pearly double tha* prke, would, in the f|)ace 
of four years, be at les^ three yeart behind 
0iem in point of frze^ both kinds being 
plac^ed ^t the fame time. 

Suppofing the ground, then, on which an 
0ak wood was to \>e planted, fUmirier-Mow-' 
ed and tc^ench-ploughed at 2|. per act*, ancf 
fown broadncaft before the laft ploughing 
with acorns, the total expence (n^aldng an 
Mdinary ^lowance for the proportion of l3ie 
expende of enclofing) wduld be only sL 5?, 
pr sL lOs* per acre. * 

Or^ if it were defirable t6 have the un- 
dergrowth oak only, at)d the timber trees of 
fome other kinds, then 250 afh, beech, or 
elm, on each acre, (which' would afford a 
4iftance of more than twenty feet between 
jsach tree) cpuld be planted immediately af- 
ter the acorns were ploughed in, at an ex- 
pence not exceeding lOs. fd^r ^cte more, 
or Si. 15S. or 41. per acre in total. Aad 

I 






• Seepage ii8, Note, 
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I at^al to werjr one, whether plantations^ 
with the foil thus prepared and planted^ for 
41. 10&9 would not far exceed in ^owth 
thofe where the foil h uncultivated, but 
which are pitted and planted with trans- 
planted oaks, at the rate of sL or lOl. per 
acre. If the method which I contend for 
18 the beft, it furely defenres the feriousr at- 
tention of gentlemen who plant feveral hun- 
dreds of acres by this laft mode. 

It is not my intention, however, to re* 
commend the formation of woods, exclufive- 
ly of groves or coppices ; on the contrary, 
there are thin foils, with bad under ftrata, 
where fir groves are more profitable than 
any other kind of plantation : and there are 
fteeps and rocky banks, where no tree can 
be fo advantageoufly cultivated as the com* 
mon afh ; and rich moift places, where no 
plantation will tum out fo profitable as 
ofiers. But, generally fpeaking, it nuy be 
fefely afferted, that woods are the kind of 

G 4 plantation 
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plantation that ought to be moft generally 
fonned ; and th^t though the kind of timber 
grown ia thc^ woods mufl: vary according 
to the <:onfumpt of different places, yet 

that oak will be found the beil and mof^ 

• 

profitable undergrowth. 

Copftwood alone i$ feldom defirable in 
point of chara<^er, though, in many places, 
it is the moft profitable kind of plantation. 
Their formation is fimple : when they are 
of a proper fize they are cut down ; after 
which, the ftools i^ring up ; and this opera-. 

tion is reputed p^odically. Copfewoods^ 
however, are in general wretchedly ma- 
na^ed, particularly in England. 

Wherever a plantation is to be made, it 
|s of great confequence to fix upon the pro- 
per kind. In determining this, the kind 
of woods, and fpecies of tree in the fur- 
rqunding country — ^the market—the prefent 
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or probable expence of carriage by land or 
water-~-and a variety of other circumflance^ 
are to be ronfidered, and that kind fixed upon, 
which fhall in the end turn out the moft pro- 
fitable. The plantation being made, die par-? 
ticular kind Ihould be held ftridly in view in 
their after management. A coUedion of oaks 
intended for a grove, if not gradually thiniieU 
out as they grow up, will never fucce,ed i but 
if the fame coUedion were intended for a 
wood, thinning them out,, in place of cut- 
ting over, would leffen the crop of . under- 
growth. Agsun, a xolledion of firs will 
never become a wood, nor a coUedipn of 
thorns a grove. 

In planting, few have any idea of mak- 
ing one kind of plantation more than ano- 
ther J — ^a certain fpace is to be planted, and 
it is juft filled up with trees, no matter of 
what kinds. 

From this negledt alone, independendy 
f)f all others, (fuch as preparing the foil prer 

vious 
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•viom to planting, cultivating it aften/^atdd, 

training and thinning, &€•), few plantatidni 

yield cne third of the profit which they 

might do. But when the kind of planta^ 

don to be formed k ptevioufly fixed upon, 

then a proprietor, who intends to lay out 

money in this way, can fay — ^Here I ihall 

plant a nMfood; it will coil y3&, (o much at 

firftj in fo many years, the undergrowth 

will yield a certain fum ; it will do fo al*- 

ways at the return of the fame period ; fo 

many timber tregs will ftand upon each 

acre, which, at fuch a time, will yield fo 

much : And all thefe return^ is juft fo much 

per cent, for the money which I have laid 

out ; and, after dedu6ting all ©5tpenc«8, my 

profits will ftand thus, &;c. 

Here again I make a dapptce ; Such ft 
tree is the moft profitable to- plant j J can 
plant fo many acres for fo much j and thefe 
will yield fo much per acre in fuch a time, 
aiid the fame periodically afterwards. 

In 
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Ift another place I plant a groK/e ; It cofl* 
me fo mueb ; in ^ certacfn nttftib^ of years I 
will cOfiMnefice thmiifng'; iti fd many yea« 
iflore I (hart h^ve thititied out jnfl: {b many 
tte64^ at fo ihueh each, and left ft) ttatfiy 
l^mtoning <» each acre* Now, I ftw graft 
ieeds among thefe tree^, and ne^tt year H 
*till atfcnrd toe fo itrtich /^r acre £bf pif^ 
tune ; Which it wiH contittue W do for lb 
ftiany yeai^ ; uftdl, tt kft, I eut dotm the 
full grown fJiAbw, when each tree wiB at 
f(^& fd tfluch; Of my total eixpeiide will 
(land thu9, t&e. 

But, mix all thefe different kinds of plan- 
tations, and the i^edes of tree fuitable for 
each kind together, as is commonly done, 
and what can be faid about them ? Who 
Can tell the expence of a plantation ? Or to 
.whtt advantage can fuch plantations be 
turned? The proprietor muft feel great 
difficulty in direding theh: general manage- 
pient, and great uncertamty as to what they 

Ihould 
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ihould produce ; nor has he any kind of 
check upon either the manager, the buyer, 
or the feller of his timber. But, by the 
mode which I recommend, he has a certain 
ohjeGt in idew in every plantation, even in 
every hedgerow or fingle tree which he 
plants or may poflefs ; and all his operations 
tend to promote this objed: In this way 
he operates, though not widi an abfolute 
certainty of the profit and lofs, yet wiUi fuch 
clear ideas on thefe heads, that he can never 
be at a lofs how to proceed, nor ever great-^ 
ly difappointed in his expectations* 



s £ c^ 
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SECTION VIL 



OF SHELTERING YOUNG PLANTATIONS. 



Shelter is a moft powerfiil promoter of 
the growth of vegetables : it is pecufiaiiy 
neceflarj for maay kinds of young trees in 
all expofed. fitoations : but there are fome 
kinds that Will endure the moft fevere ex- 
pofufe ; aiid the tenderer kinds are fheltere^ 
by int^mixing fome of thefe hardi« iorts 
axnong them as nurfes. 

A niirfe plant (hould be of a -^uick 
growth, efpecially when young, and endure 
the particular expofure, in which it is to be 

planted. 
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planted, better than the tree that is to be- 
come principal. We have feveral quick- 
growing kinds adapted for all the different 
degrees of expofure, from the fea-fhore to 
the tops of the higheft hills ; * and thofe 
undoubtedly are the beft that can be em- 
ployed for this purpofe. 

The proportion of nurfes planted to the 
principal trees^ rauil vary accwdUig to the 
expofure, and the degree of flielter necef^ . 
lary : in fome cafes, there may be one half 
of the whc^, nurfes } in othtrs, not abov^ 
one tmentieth part; 

It nay {bmstunes happen thtt toon 
thfto one half are nurfes; and in ithait caft, 
a» lh9 wbol» grow up, a few of theoa fhodd 
|« »AM»ved» and moct of the principal tree 
piifitod b dieir room, tfyedsjky if the plau^. 
tation is intended for a wood : but this cafe 
cm sar«Iy occur, excq)t in fituations near 

the 

* See Seft. II. on die Charad;eriftic DifFerence^ 
9f Tree* f^nd ShndM^ 
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the ^ ; fi^ th^e laixh^ is ^ once the noft 
irahiable tre?, and the one that vriA. beft eiw 
dwre evtery ki»d of expofiire. 

Nurfe pb0t8 have bng been introduced 
)i^ fdbqtotioii9 ; and ^hm^h they have^ 
in «lnieft eyery inftan^, tesaded to iuffixatt 
and overpcmt^r the principal trees, radier than 
pr(«RO«e &eir grcnv^ the idea is gogd; 
ti^* b;id 4«n£g)f^eifeoe8 1 efultis^ fitim the pcaD- 
tip0 jlttve aiilen Irora improper management. 

NiH€e9» bpwev^;, haare at idl timea a 
tfind^stcy td e:sJiatift the &U^ aod depftro 
the prind^a) tree of ks proper aoimflioieEiL 
1^7 this ]3eafon^ they fhould be pbtnted vith 

great 
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 The vcAtOi wtiich^ for three years paft, has in- 
fiafidl &e lapchf haa^ greaity limited the quantity of 
tM HVt^ ab^^^ ia Sootbnd*. Bat thoic {danied ffom 
tluxty to fifty yoar^ ago have^ ia ^vary ft^^a^fWb flWm 
to large timber trees \ hun4re(is of whigb may bc &ea 
in many parts ' of the country, from one to {our feet 
diameter. This (hews that the foil and climate fuit the 
tree ; and it is to be hoped a few years will remoTe 
the tsfe£t and its pernicious efiedls^ 
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great caution. In moffi fituations, the piin^ 
cipal trees, if planted fufEciently thick, wiU 
fhelter one another ; they may n(^ indeed 
be fo tall at the end of a given period, as 
if they had been ' drawn up * by nurfes j 
yet they will^ be much more ibrong ^uid 
hardy, and better calculated to produce tim- 
ber, and refift the weather ever afterwards. 
Where omamBntis taken into view, iMi 
mode ihould aimoft always be followed^ 
The* incongruity produced by mixtures, and 
paiticiilarly by many nurfes, wMch are ge^ 
netatty of %iry forms, ^with dther rounds 
headed trees, is Jquite incompatible with e-^ 
very idea of beauty or variety. Another 
bad effedi is, fiich plantadons always appear 
young, without giving any of thofe idsaft 
of youth and beauty, that young plant£d:iotisf,' 
compofed of kinds varied, but not mixed. 
Or even young trees fimply confidered, ne- 
ver fail to communicate. 

SEC- 
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SECTION VIII. 



OF THfi PREPAIIATION Of THE SOIZ. PR9< 
VIOUSLY TO PLANTING* 



NoTtfiTHSTANDiNO all that has been 
wrkteiv upon this fubje£t, and the many 
fadte; brought forward to prove the pro- 
priety and liltimate economy of preparing 
the foil previoufly to planting; the operas 
tions cf moil gentlemen fhew that they are 
doubtful of the fubjedt, or ignorant di its 
impcotance. It is needlefs, however^ to add 
any thing to wh^it has already been faid ; 
for it is unr^afonable even to fuppc^ that a 
fquare yard of earth, matted and confoli- 

H dated 
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dated with the roots of heath or grafs, can 
le penetrated by the delicate fibres of a 
young plaHt 5«ift 4roQ^t hem 4ie nurfery i 
and ftill more abfurd to imagine that it can 
find fufiicient nourifhment in the compais of 
the pit in which it has been j)lanted, Thiis, 
m plantations made by pitting and planting, 
whatever be the nature of the foil, it will 
frequently be fouiiS, thattb fup{Hy flife ddi- 
ciencies by death that occtir for two or three 
years after planting, wiB require a ftxm equal 
^0'^diA wydh'w«lttld^hi^M'^^)atfedth«^^^ ; 
^l^ thofi^ '^diatTiEtm¥e<ai« fo^^ksd wlih 
-grafles or lftafh> ttfid ' beedme fe ^tiisMted ^^& 

and. £r trib^ k is i^e^ ai<e 1^ tlttble «t> 
this itmt othiSft, ^« Aejr foon -c^er »he 
fuifece, and dSftroy aft ^vegetatton-; IWH: I 
^j^i^hend thtft '&ie deciduous >khid8 me 
more* checked by it Aan mcfft pe<!>)^e ima- 
gine, 

Btitttviiere the ^li'k prepared, the ^t^ 



tvOx ifp to tre«9 ^th v^ur ap4 {^acnty, 
Alia fopn Ngiii to yi^ i^turns to thepwu. 
^i .hlor i$ the jiddUibnal e^pe^ce of pt^^ 
fKV^g l^e foil co^fidgraJU^ ; in many cai^ 
it iinll W taofe .^adi tep;^ by the greeii 

mip^ US jiotatp^ ^^ips, S^. whkh piay 

JbeiRufeiiPioi^fprtwo ct three yeass afi^ 
iJwitiflgi aij!^ wherp op gr0en crop ca» be 
I^Mt ^ Mps III plants ^ pjwtiqgi 
(ji0 few Of. jE)p|9^ .cequh-^ to be rephcefl)^ 
will eii^ly PIT j$S9i3df defray the expisoccf 
esff^arjitioq. 

Tkvfif iiHki^eiidently of timber ptoi^ci^ 
4t »fp^m tM: die additional essence of pre^ 
paring the foil will g^nerjdly be repaid the 
iecQi)4 Of ttusd ye^ ^et planting ; if not 
^pofkrvdy by iregetaUe produce, at leaft ne^ 
jgitxtisiif by preventing further expence& 
But if we confider the returns m timber 
produce^ it may appear aflonifhing that an^' 
fhould be fo blind to their own interefl as 
to negled the preparation of d>e foil. If 

H 9 we 
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we fuppofe that trees grow only twice at 
laft where the foil is -prepared, as where it 
is not, then a plantation worth lOOl. in fifty 
years, had the foil been • prepared, would 
have been worth 20oL in the fame time, 
or worth lobl. in twenty-rfive years. But 
every one will allow that all kinds of deci- 
duous trees will grow four or fix times, and 
dften ten times, fafler in prepared, than in 
unprepared ground ; and, of coiirfe, the re- 
turn of profits win be correfpondent. 

The ground being dr^uned and cleared, 
as far as neceflary, of fiirface incumbrances,* 
the mode of preparing the foil will vary 
according to circimiftances. 

Where a confiderable extent is to be 
planted, the ground fhould, if poffiUe, be 

piepared 



* He that for wood his field would fow. 
Mud clear it of the fhrubs that grow. 
Cut brambles up, and the fern mow. 

BoSTHius, Book II. 
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prepared by the plough ; f^y automn or 
fummer fallowing; or, in very rough mporSi 
&c. by fallowing two feafons ; and trench- 
ploughing ihould be added to the fallowing 
wherever it can be accomplifli^d. This 
mode decompofes the organic , matter, ^and 
pulverizes the foil much more cpmpletely 

) > tha» 
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f Then fee your lippefwl grove with aqorns fown -^ r 
But, ere your feed into the field be thrown,. 
With crooked plough 'firft let thelufty fwain 
Break up, and'ftubborn clod^ with han^ow plaiie. • 

To barren ground with toil-large -mfmttrc add-;* 
Good hufbandry will force a foil that's bad. 

Rapik* 

— ^ Foftered thus, 



The cradled hero gains from female care 
His future vigour : but, that vigour felt. 
He fprings indignant from his njtirfe's arms ; 
He nods the plumy creft, he fhakes the fpear, 
And is that awful thing which Hejiven ordain'd 
The fcourge of tyrants, and his country's pride. 

Masson's EngUJh Garden* 

H 3 
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fHasa trenching with xht fpajSe^ while IC wltt 
not coft above one fhirf the expefice. * 

In places inaeceffiWe to the jrfough, the 
gtbnnd diould be {>repared with fhe f|)Ade, 
either bjr Egging or tr^ttching. 

In fie^ banks, tr places much tcftettd 
widi (lones, i>r pthe^ knpediftieafs to S^^ 
gmg or trei^ching, or n where tljere may be 
(danger of the winter rains carrying away 
loofe foil, pits Should be made the fummer 
previous to the planting feaTon. — One pit 
being opened, the earth of the next ibould 

be 
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* Wliere extenfiTC phntartions of deciduous trees 
are to be madci (owing will generally be found the 
moil profi^ble mode } and there are many cafes (as in 
0ld moory paftures) where a fingle furrow would be 
abundantly fufiicient to prepare the foil for this pur* 
pofe. If acorn^ were to be .fown, they might be 
ploughed in ; or afh^ beech, ^c. might be fown im- 
Ipediately after the ploughing, and thei> harrowed in. 
Thus, thoufands of acres might be planted under the 
^xpence of aos. per acre, which would profpfer bette^ 
than thofe which coft half as many pounds* 
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be thrown into it, with the fuiface under- 
moiL By the time the pit is re-opened, 
the fward will l^e rotted, and (hould be in- 
corporated with the reft of the foil in put- 
ting in the plant. 

Other places ftill more difficult may be 
planted by flits ; or by putting in acoms, 
9ih l^ey$, or oth^ tree^ feeds % nwiy qf 
which will graw ia cxv^^ qC ]*ocks and 
precipices, where littie or no earth can be 
feen. 
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SECTION IX. 



pF THE SIZE OF THE PLANTS, AND MODE OF 
PLANTING OR SOWING^ 



fjXPERiSNCE has fhewn, that whece there 
is any degree of natural fhelter^ and eipe- 
cially where the foil ha$ been prepared, 
plants that have been traiifplant^ m the 
nurfery, and that are from eighteen inches 
to three feet high, are the mod proper to 
be chefen, and planted from four to fix 
feet afunder irregularly. 

In expofed places, where flielter is to 
be obtauned only by planting thick, or by 
planting nurfes, tranfplanted plants, under 

eii 
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eighteen inches high^ fliodld be chofen, and 
planted firom thirty.Hificheci to four feet a* 
ftrnder. The diHaoce betwixt the plaott; 
in lx>tii: thefe cafes^ will vary mbch^ aceord-- 
ing to foil and other cirinimftadcest The 
margins of extenfive plantations, and nar- 
row ftrips or patches^ fhpuld be thidcer 
planted than &€ infide of a great e:eteii% 
though m the JaiBe expofure } on the other 
' hand, where the foil is a deep loam, ihey 
may be placed widef than where it is thin 
and gravelly. 

In tery extenfive plantations, it becomes 
an obje& to plant in rows, as thus the trees 
may be more eafily cultivated. In many cafes, 
this may be dcme to great advantage with the 
plough and horfe-hoe ; and often, pardcu- 
larly in England, veg^taM^ might b^Pro- 
duced betwixt the rqs^s with great pro* 
priety. 

In all ordin^lry plantations, the plants 
^h^ld be put in irregularly; and where- 

ever 
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evir Miijuiietit is in the leaft ds^ee attead- 
^ to, irngularfy irnigutarj l}j&, as if d)^ 
had g^owm i^) bjr diaaoe firoia the feed, or 
« we file itti i^atural foFefls; wbete often 
two or diree tree& a|)pear ta %»liag firom 
OfM ppOC, and ^ r^ft ftraggfing arooodv in 
(bmA places thick, aoid in othars diia. Thk 
l^oducee an en^efe Taritty of grouping, 
^M at the fame time as mmj trees, equal, 
in tiHEiber produce, to the fame number on 
the fame fpace,' planted at regular ^ftaoces. 
Negle£t of this kind of irregularity is i^hat 
dlfgt^s every man of ta{W, when he k)ok$ 
at artificial i(cenery } and furely nothing xan 
be eafier than to copy nature, and pleafe* ' 

-• The different modes of inxrting the 
pHj^ are either by pitting or fiil-planting, 
vrWm are the beft modes j or by dibbling, 
wl»ch, however, can feldom be pra^kifed 
with propriety. 

Planting the pine and fir tribe, I oonfi- 
det as more ecbnptnicsJ and expeditious 

th«\ 



#ueni pHvbg ; tmt fftdl df the dedduom 
tuees, and paftictilairly tfie odlc and aiii 

f nvlikl eugkt ce^ be ffie d^idUdiB km moA 

gettendly grown) fhould be raifed from the 
feed, where they are finally to remain. 

All acom put in the ground atr the iame 
dme \!«tth at! oak five df fi^ yeam oM^ vM 
overtop it In f6ven y^af 8, * and ofteti fobtf er ; 
and Miller Jays, that they laH much longer, 
tfid produce more valuable timbenf Where^ 
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 ^ Wi^ h^ known to itiffaiicc of traufplanted 
<saks remTLmng uporf thcr ground fo long tasr eigbt 
years, befof6 tbey began to movtr. ' — Marfijaifs Phnu 
ifig, vol. I. p. 1^1. fecond edition. 

t * "^hea oak trees ate cttltfvated with a tiew to 
{Hpolit, icortis ftiooldl^e fowin where the trccd ate de- 
figned to gxtow ( for thofe vrhich are tranfplaflled will 
nevet strriv^ to the fize of fhofe whkh (tand where 
they are fown, nor wiU they laft near fo long. For 
in fome placed, where thefe iAf^ tcee^ hs^ hwa. 
tranfpbnted with the greateift eare, they hate gtowh 
very fail for feveral years After ; yet are Aow decay- 
ing ^ while thofe which remain in the placet wheie 

«  

they 
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ever the foil is prepared, and it is durable 
to raife oaks^ it will be found pre&rable to 
fow acorns; whic^ may be done at one 

fifth 

they caml: up from the acorns zre ftiil Tery thriving, 
and have not the leaft fign of. c^ccaf. Therefore 
whoever d^figns to cuUivate thefe trees for timber, 
fiiould never think of tranfplanting themj but few the 
acorns on the fame ground where they are to grow ; 
for, dmber of all thofe trees which are traniplanted 
is not near fo valiiable as that of the trees from si* 
corns. ' — Millat^s DiB* zrt. ^ercus. 

This paflage ihould be underftood in a limited 
fenfe^ It has been ufed, by fome, tp (hew that no 
oaks ought, on any account, to be tranfplanted. In 
jmy opinion, however, it amqunts only to ^is — that 
oaks ihould not be removed at fuch an age, that they 
cannot, nor upon a foil whw they will not pufti 
down tap-roots: for upon ^hefe two thing§ depend 
the q«intity and quality of the timber. Without 
a tap-root, an oak may live a long ^me, but will not 
increafe in (i^e.— See, ^% a proof of this, an excel- 
lent paper in Dr Hunter's Qeorgics, vol. VI. p. 442* 

MX tranfplanted oaks under feven years old, whep 
iin^lly removed, fliould be cut over by the furface, in 
|he fecood or third year after they haye taken wifl^ 
tfic fojl. 
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fiftli the expence of planting ; and they will 
turn to advantage, either as timber or un- 
dergrowth, much fooner. As oak is a pe- 
culiarly valuable tree, both for its bark and 
timber, it ihould be univerlally planted ; 
and were this mode attended to, it would 
be a faving, even in the firft inllance, of 
from sl. to 6L an acre, which, to gendemen 
who plant extenfively, would be of confi- 
derable importance, [See SeGt. VL) 

With reljpefit to the mode of performing 
the operation, acorns might be fown either in 
drills or hroad-caft, a^d plot^bed in in au- 
tumn ; and where aay odier fpecies was in- 
tended to be grown among them, they mi^t 
be planted j or, if thefe x^rere the afli, beech, 
or ehn, they might; be ipwn, the foUpwing 
ipring. In fmall plaRti^dpi]iS| where the 
plough could not be ufed in fo wing, they 
might be put in either with a fpade, hoe, or 
{>landng inib:ument 

SBC- 
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fefiCTION X 



OF THE CULTURE OF THE BOIL -IN ' 
PLANTATIONS* 

The culture of die foil, or at leaft the keep-, 
kig of it fi^ee from weeds, is of material con- 
^ fequence in promotiiig the growth of vege- 
tables ; when this is not attended to in plan- 
tations, the young trees are often more 'h- 
able to be choSked hj graft or weeds, ihan 
if the fcnl iiad not been prepared. This is 
f^vident ; for if die foil, by preparadon, is 
better adapted for the growdi of trees ^rihidi 
.Are 'foreign to it, it muft be much iietter 
adapted dfor the growdi of weeds, wlnc3i it 
produces naturally in abundance. To cihecK 
tbefe, then, fo that the roots of the trees may 

range 
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AQge at liberty, and enjoy the &U ftrength 
cff the ibil^ muft be an objeft of confuler- 
able iinportaace to the planter. 

The kind df culture moft {xroper xo 4?^ 
fdlowed, will ;^ry according to the nature 
of the j^imtition. Wherever the ^oun4 
will j^oduce vcgi^tableS) as potatoes, >tt irn \p^, 
^bean$, &c. a few of ttbs^m may be {planted 
♦or ^own ;in the ^^ntre of the intenfab 
^-where die ripets <^ the treei do not reai^j^ 
for a year or two after planting. This 4»- 
^ctffknlj (uippokfi tthttt the ^whole will be dug 
:al)dtieian$d aJMiualty >diiring th^ ftime; m^ 
^afiarwaards it may b^ 'hoed^ two or (thi^ 
(tintM a year, tintiidike ^ees co^r th^ (ur^ 
ikce^ nvhkh iv^tU genei^aUy b&^the foui^ ^r* 
-fifth year JEEfter^pkofMg^ 

in Qftctdive phtntationfi,. all diis^may be 
licrfbiafted by ^e iplmigb and hoirfe^hoe:^ 
except .psJiaps^a little hand-fhoeing next ttie 
^fiantSy fndieve.tfae odiesriinilrumentsdidjBDt 
xiperate. And^ 

la 
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In plantations where, from difierent df*' 
cuxnilances, it may be found impradicable 
to introduce the plough, the fpade and hand- 
lioe naturally prefent themf*elve& 

In cafes where the fqii will not produce 
vegetables, or at leaft where it may not be 
thought didvifeable to cultivate them, the 
ground fhould be Tcept clear of weeds by 
hoeing only ; or by digging or ploughing a 
J0BJC or two at iirft, and afterwanls by hoe* . 
ing. 

Whenever ti-ees cover the fuiface of the 
ground, there is no further tieed of culture ; 
the foil afterwards is kept abundandy por- 
ous, and the furface fufficiently freefiom 
weeds, by the {hade of the trees and the 
falling of the leaves annualfy. This is par- 
ticularly the cafe in woods and groves of 

r 

refinous trees. It is the peculiar property 
of deciduous groves, that the fur&ce among 
tfaem is covered with pafhire, which , fhould 

be 
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be fown when the trees are about nine 
inches or one foot diameter ; previoufly, 
ihej £hould be kept free from weeds. 
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SECTION XI, 



OF PRUariNG PLANTATIOK8. 



Pruning, though not fo important in 
plantations as thinning, is of confiderable 
ufe. It correfts the extravagancies, and lops 
ofF the redundancies df trees, and direds 
their produce into a proper channel 
. Two trees of the fame kind planted in 
like foils and fituatioi?s, the one pruned, and 
the other left to nature, may produce in a 
given number of years the fame weight of 
limba: : but the one that was pruned would 
contain the greater part of Uiat timber in an 
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treA ftem ; while the one, left to nature, 
would contsun great part of it in arms and 
fide branches.' Hence, if the object was 
ihip-building, as is mod likely, the natural 
one was preferable; but if it was wainf- 
cotting, the other was undoubtedly the moft 
profitable tree. But the larch, without any 
pruning, is the befl for the purpofe of waini^ 
cotting ; and the oak, without any pruning, 
is the moft proper for fhip-timber. This> 
and other inftances that might be given, 
would feem to point out that trees, both as 
to the quality of their wood, and their mode 
of growth, are by nature fitted for certain 
purpofes in the arts of life ; and this agai^ 
tends to prove that pruning is unnatural and 
unneceiTary. 

From different circumftances, however, 
it often becomes neceflary to ufe trees for 
purpofes which they are not naturally de- 
iigned for. Before the larch was known, 
or where it could not be had, it was necef^ 

I 2 fary 
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faiy to train the oak for wainfcotting ; and 
where the larch alone ^vill grow, and fliip- 
timber is requifite, it may be neceflary to 
prune or bend it to the form that will fuit 
the Ihip-carpenter, as is explained in Plate I. * 

If 



* * I conclude with recommending the bowing 
and bending of young timber trees, efpecially oak and 
afli, into various flexures, curves and poftures, which 
may be done by humbling and bending them do^wn 
with tough bands and withs, or hoops, either cut 
fcrew-wife, or jBightly haggled and indented with a 
knife, and fo fcrewed into the ground, or by hanging 
of weighty ftones to the tops or branches, till the te^ 
nor of tjie fap, and the cuftom of being fo cpnftrained| 
do render then) apt to groy?" of themfelves, without 
power of redrefling. This courfe would wonderfully 
accommodate materials for knee-timber and fhipping, 
the wheelwright and other ufes 5 conform it to their 
mould, fave infinite labour, and abbreviate - the work 
of hewing and wade. 

-7: adeo in teneris consues ure. multum est. 

yirgil, it feems, knew it well, and for what purpofe ; 

Continuh in si/vis magna vifiexa domatur 

In hurifn^ et curvifgrmam accipii ulmus artitri. 

Georg. 11. 
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Ornamental planting. 1^3 

If we confider the afli, the elm, the beech, 
&CC. we fhall find that they are wonderfully 
adapted by nature, without any pruning or 
culture, further than to be planted in theit 
natural foils arid fituations, for the feveral 
ufes aiid purpofes for which they are applied. 
But, reverie or intermingle their applications, 
and pruiiing then (and then only) becomes 
neceflary^ In pruning, the great art is, to 
^end to the purpofes for which the timber 
is to be applied ; and this will naturally lead 
to the heft manner of performing the opera- 
tion* 

However, In artificial plantations, a good 
general rule may be, to confider pruning as 
the means of throwing more timber into the 
trunk or principal ftem, whatever diredion 
that maly have aflumed by nature ; and in 
all plantations where ornament is the prin- 

I 3 ' cipal 

When m the woods with mighty force they bow 
The elm, and fhape it to the crooked plough. 

Hunter*s Evflyn^s Sylva, 480. 
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cipal confideration, the trees £hoidd be left 
entirely to nature. 

Pruning fliould commence after the trees 
hare been five or fix years planted^ and 
continue until they are nearly full grown. 
In performing the operation, no tree fhould 
be ft&ddenly divefted of all its fide fhootSi^ 
A fufficient number of fmall ones fhould al- 
ways be left to circulate the fap through the 
tree. Thefe branches never become princi- 
pal, and, of courfe, cannot fpoil the trunt 
No branches fhould be pruned from refinous 
trees until they fhew evident marks of decay» 

Where pruning is attended to, it is moft 
commonly overdone, to the great prejudice 
of the timber, and the appearance of the 
tree. Better proof cannot be given than 
die tall, naked elms, and pollard oaks, diat 
prevail in mzxxj places of England, and dif^ 
figure whole difbifts of the country. The 
timber of thofe fpecies of trees, as every one 

knows^ is the moft valuaUe of any ; bu 

after 



f 

jB&Qt this kind of management, its quadity 

and quantity are much injured, and, being 

unfit for every pUrpofe in the arts, it is 
commonly ufed as fuel 
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SECTION XIL 



OF THINNING PLANTATIONS^ 



Thinning is an operation of much more* 
importance than pruning ; and upon it, more 
than iipon any other point of after-manage- 
ment, depends the quantity and quality of" 
timber produce. This operation has been 
fo generally neglected in Great Britain, that 
few plantations contain one half, and many 
not one fifth the timber they would have 
contained, had they been properly thinned. 
The produce of fome natural forefts that 
have never been diinned, might be brought 
as an argument againft this affirmation ; but 
from thefe may be drawn the firongeft ar- 
guments. 
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guments for thinning ; fo that even for this 
unnatural-like operation^ there may be found 
a precedent in nature. Natural woods, fown 
by birds or the winds upon different kinds 
of furface and various forts of foil, fpring^ up 
at different times, a,nd of different degrees of 
thicknefs and vigour. Hence it is eafy to con- 
ceive, that thofe in favourable circumftances 
will foon overtop the refl, and, if they do not 
Idll, will at leafl weaken them fo much as 
not to be affedled by them, until at laft the 
trees are left at proper difbtnces, according 
to their kinds, and the quality , of the foil. 
Thus, though natiire be flow and tedious 
in her operations, yet fhe accomplifhes her 
piupofe in the mofl complete manner ; and 
artificial thinning is only aflifling nature. 

Leaving even natural woods to be thin^ 
ned by time, would not be oeconomical; 
and thofe who argue from thence not to thin 
artificial plantations, do not confider the dif- 
ference between them, ^ 

In 
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In an artificial plantaticm, the foil is ^ 
qually cultivated, and the plants put in the 
ground much about the fame fize, and at the 
fame time. Hence, they rufti up together 
like fo many maypoles, producing neither 
beauty nor timber : and as, in moft planta- 
tions, the fir tribe have been introduced ei- 
ther for ornament or flielter, they have o- 
vertopped, and pardy deftroyed thofe they 
were meant to nurfe up, and given a moft 
unnatural famenefs to every part, and to all 
the artiHcial plantations in the ifland. 

The plantations where thinning is prin^ 
cipally requifite, are thofe intended for 
groves. In woods and cc^fes, none re^ 
quire to be taken out but the nurfe plants, 
where any have been planted. 

Plantations of the fir tribe fhould be gra- 
dually thinned, beginning after they have 
been five or fix years planted, and continu- 
ing for ten or twelve years ; after which 
time thhming becomes pemicioua. Thofe 

thmned 
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thinned out ihould altrays be grubbed up 
by the roots ; for when thefe are allowed to 
remain, they check the progrefs of the re- 
maining trees. 

Plantations of firs are fometimes, and 
very properly, left without thinning, and 
cut wholly down as a crop when fifteen or 
twenty years old. This is generally the moft 
profitable mode of planting on thin, bare 
Soils in the neighbourhood of* mines, where 
wood of this kind ia much wanted for fiip^ 

ports. 

Where the fir tribe have been planted as 

nurfes, diey fhould be grubbed out by de* 

grees as they begin to injure the principal 

trees. 

Groves of dedduous trees ihould be gra- 
dually thinned out after the fame manner ; 
only, the operation may go on until the 
trees have arrived at nearly their fiill fize. 
Wherever ornament is in any degree confi- 
dered^ thofe left 0iould not be equidiftant 

from 
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from one another, but, as formerly men- 
tioned, irregularly irregular. 

Woods (where undergrowth is always 
intended if they are properly planted) f^ 
quire no thinning : the whole (hould grow 
for twelve or fifteen years, until it is proper 
to cut over the undergrowth ; and at that 
time the ftrongeft trees fhould be pitched up-' 
on, and left as ftaildards. 

G)pfewoo4s gifow a certain length, ac^ 
cording to their kind, and then are cut 
wholly over by the furface ; of coiufe, they 
require no thinning, unlefs nurfes have been 
planted among them ; and both in woods 
and copfes, thefe, as they are removed, 
fhould be replaced with the principal tree. 
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SECTION XIII 



QF INCLOSING, AND OF DIFFERENT KINDS 

OF FENCES. 



However well a plantation may be made 
in the firft inftance, unlefs it is well enclofed 
it cannot be expefted to prolper. ' But 
how much caufe have we for cenfure re- 
fpefting this point ! Truly, too much. In 
many inftances, we find plantations entirely 
unfenced ! In others a mock ditch or bank, 
not meriting the appellation ; and in others, 
a rugged hedge or broken wall, with perhaps 
one yard up, and two down. Can this be 
(;:alled rational management ? Is it not the 

height 
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height of carelefsnefs, nay^ even a cruelty^ 
to abandon trees, which otherwife might 
foon become ufefiil, not only to the proprie- 
tor, but to the community, to the ravages 
of cattle ? ' * 

There are a great many different modes 
of enclofmg fuited to different fituations and 
circumflances, a few of which, with fome 
CHiginal kinds, I fhall notice under 

Uve fences ; 

Walls ; 

Fences composed partly of both ; 

Orna^nental fences ; and, 

Fences for groups and single trees. 

Uve fences include all kinds of hedges, 
many excellent ways of rearing which are 
well known. 

Thom is the beft plant where the foil is 
good ; crah the. next beft. Beech, horn- 
beam. 



m^ 



* Niece's Pra£kical Planter, p» 350. 
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^eam, berberry, &e. where the foil is too 
dry or thia 'for the thorn, Eldef, bitchy 
poplar, ^Ider, 6cc» where it is too moifi for 
jany of the above. 

Before a hedge is planted, the ^und 
fhould be well cleaned and pulverized. A 
ftrip fix or eight feet broad may be fal- 
lowed and treneh-ploughed the preceding^ 
fununer. When the foil is naturally good 
and deep, the thorns may be planted along 
the centre of the flxip j or, if it is thin and 
too moid, it may be planted on double earth, 
which is accomplifhed by forming a ditch of 
depth and width according to the water it is 
to contain, or the catde it is to defend from 
the hedge. Every hedge fliould be well 
cleaned and defended from catde for five or 
fix years after it is planted ; and in the mean 
time, its fides ihould be trained in a taper- 
ing form with the hedge knife. - 

The great art of preferving hedges fend- 
l^le, after they. are raifed, confifts in keeping 

them 
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them three or four times broader at the hot* 
torn than at the top. By this means, every 
part has the full advantage of the fun, air, 
and rain : it grows equally thick through- 
out, and particularly below, where it is moft 
neceflary. But when a hedge is trained 
broader at top, or even perpendicular, that 
half of it next the furface is under the drip 
oPthe reft ; and, deprived of fun and rain, it 
fickens ; produces few or no young fiioots ; 
the fap runs all to the top of the hedge ; it 
gets quite bare below ; and foon becomes 
unfit for a fence. Every accurate obferver 
will allow that this is the cafe, more or lefs, 
in the greater part of what are generally 
confidered as the beft kept hedges, fuch as 
thofe furrounding market gardens in the 
neighbourhood of towns, which, though 
they are annually cleaned and fliom with 
great care, are commonly fo naked below, 
as to admit hares, dogs, fwine, &c. 

In pruning a hedge, the bill or knife 

fliould 
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Ihould be ufed as preferaUe to the fliears. 
They bniire ofF, rather than cut over, the 
twigs ; and hence, every Ihom hedge throws 
out a great number of fmall fhoots from the 
fiirface only, which in time forms a kind of 
coating or net-work all over the hedge, en- 
clofing the naked ftems within, and exclud- 
ing them from the air. But the knife cuts 
off the twigs clean and fmooth. By this 
means, they throw out fewer fhoots, but 
thofe are of greater ftrength ; and the hedge 
is equally thick in every part, without be- 
ing crow<kd. This excellent mode of prun- 
ing hedges is pradlifed in fome of the fouth- 
em counties of Scddand, where they are 
produdiive of many other advantages. 

Walls are generally formed of earth oir 
ftone. Some are made of ftone alone ; o^ 
thers of ftone and lime ; others of turf, or of 
turf and ftone in alternate layers. Some are 
ere&ed upon the furface, as aH cortimon 

K walls J 
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walls; others are funk into the ground, as the 
ha'ha' or funk fence, &c, &c. When lime 
is employed, if, in place of flacking it, and let- 
ting it lye to mellow or four for fome weeks^ 
no more were flacked and made ready fgr ufe 
than what was worked up the famQ day j — 
if the fand w^ere clean arid rough, and well 
incorporated with the lime, and were the 
coping put carefully on ; thefe w^alls would 
laft an inconceivable length of time. Lime 
ufed in this way binds immediately ; and 
the 'longer it ftands, becomes the harder. 
Hence the furface of the wall would acquire 
a coating of mofles which would add great- 
ly to its beauty, and prevent decay. 

The ancients ufed lime in this way ; 
and theiir buildings, both walls and houfes, 
though under every difadvantage, remain as 
monuments of their fuperior knowledge ia 
this particular. But the moderns in gene- 
ral deftroy their mortar before they ufe it : 
it is iaturated with fixt air, or, in common 

language. 
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language, has hjl hand before it is put in 
the walls : hence the weaknefs, frailty, and 
fpeedy decay of modem buildings, thofe of 
rubble work in particular. 

There are few who will form a proper 
idea of the importance of this hint I fhall 
only alk, Whether it is moft defirable to. 
build walls that will ftand for centuries with 
little or no repair, or to build them in the 
common way, when, if they ftand half that 
time, they have to be pointed every eight 
or ten years ; both modes cofting die fame 
brigihal expence ? * 

Fences compofed of both the above kindsy 
are various ; as the ditch, hedge and paU 
ing ; the funk fence and hedge ; and the 
ditch ind hedge with top dike, which laft is 
the beft, the moft oeconomical, and the moft 
generdly applicable to plantations : a fmall 
dike of ftones, turfs, or any other rude ma- 

K2 terials 

* See Pr Aoderfon's Efliyp. 
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terials, Is raifed on the top of the earth dug 
out of the ditch, the medium fize of which 
IS * thirty inches in height, twenty inches 
wide at bottom, and fifteen inches broad at 
top. * * (See plate III. fig. 1.) 

Any of the foregoing may be made (?r- 
namental fences : the walls may be covered 
with fhrubs, creeping plants, or ivy ; the 
hedges interfperfed with rofes, briars, honey- 
fiickles, and other ihrubs or trees, and never 
fhom ; and the palings may fupport climb- 
ing plants^ fhrubs, or brambles, f 

A number of other fences might be men- 
tioned, which are particularly applicable to 
ornamental fcenery ; but I fhall only notice 
three, which appear to me the befl. 

<•• 
The Jirji is ufed for preferving fheep 

only, 



 > \C\ 



. * Nieol's Pradlicat Planter, p. 362. firft .edition. 

f No plant gives a more natural appearance to ar- 
tificial fcenery than the bramble ; as may be (ee» at 
^ Earl of Selkk k's, St Mary's Ifle. 
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only, or excluding hares, rabbits, &c. from 
groups, and fingle trees ; or for enclofing trees 
on a lawn, or in a fmall ornamental park 
where deer or cattle are not kept ; fuch as we 
frequently find adopted in the garden, front 
of villas in England. Wherever this fence 
can be ufed, I think it is the fimpleft, 
the cheapeft, and in every refpe<9: the 
beft. 

It is from three to five feet high, com- 
pofed of wire, placed wider or narrower ac- 
cording to the purpofe of the fence, and fixr 
ed to the ground by fmall pofts of iron at 
regular diftances; the whole coated over 
with the patent Brtttjh inviftble green. 

It will be eafily underftood from Iketch 1. 
plate III* 

Th^ fecond kind may be ufed in place 
of the funk fence, and I think it is much 
preferable in ornamental fcenery. It is evi- 
dently more oeconomical 

K 3 ' It 
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It 13 formed by digging a ditch eight or 
ten feet wide, and two or. ^ree feet deep. 
Plant the bottom of it with thorns, about 
two feet fquare, or fow it with furze : as 
they grow, cut them down until they be- 
come buftiy, and cover the ground ; and 
whin they are as high as the furface, mow 
them along with the furrounding lawn, and 
J:hey wUl have nearly the fame appearance. 
It is needlefs to ^dd, that n6 cattle will ven- 
ture to tread on theni.' Arid planks, painted 
green,~might be laldacfofs, and half conceal- 
ed here and there, whfere Jtiriight be tiiought 
neceflary.-J'See^-feftmn of this Tpnce, plate 

m/fkatchai-'i '- :" :_;" 

Aii;;eJ«^^^~feae&-nji^ht be'=:1aade for 

plantations much in tbe fame way. The 

iditch might vary in vKidtl^^fttmay be in fome 

places twelve or fourteen f§et, in others three 

mown level 

[owed to af- 

and form. 

Thusj 
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Thus the outlines would be quite open and 
free, and the fence at the fame time complete. 
Or, 

The thorns might be planted in the fame 
irregular way upon the furface of the ground, 
and partly intermingled with the trees of 
the plantation : when they have grown five 
or fix years, they might be thinned, fo as to 
make a varied outline and complete fence. 

Tht funk fince has been ufed more than 
any other in ornamental fcenery ; but it is 
unfeen only when approached at right angles 
from one fide. If there are any bends in 
the line of this fence, or any inequalities in 
the furface of the ground, the wall never 
fails to Alike the eye. A place where they 
abound is always confined. Should we leave 
the gravel walk and faunter over the lawn, 
or take a direct road to any objedl in the 
park, we are continually pained with the 
, idea of meeting with this invincible barrier, 
, which often fuddenly intrudes itfelf, and 

K 4 forces 
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forces us to return and walk in that path only 
which the ground-worker has gravelled. 

But the following barrier, which I have 
invented, and called the invisible fence, 
is equally unfeen from every point of view. 
It completely excludes catde, but can never 
confine the human fpecies ; — ^the moft deli- 
cate lady may walk over it in any direc- 
tion ; and, of courfe, all places where it is 
ufed, will, as to fences, be free and unre- 
ftrained as nature herfelf. 

This kind of fence is applicable to any 
purpofe, whether ornamental or ufefril : it 
is equally cheap with the former j and ap- 
pears to me the beft unfeen barrier as a 
fubftitute to the funk fence. 

An excavation is formed eighteen or 
twenty inches deep, and fix or eight feet 
wide ; a railing made of larch wood (either 
a plain rail, or croffed in the way of wicker- 
work by the fmall branches), is placed ho- 
jri^qntally above it, on a level with the fur-^ 

rounding 
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# 

rounding furface ; the bottom of the ex- 
cavation is fown with grafs feeds, which 
will grow about as high as the rail, and, co- 
vering it, will render the whole invifible. 
Should it grow much higher, it can eafily 
be topped with the fcythe. (See a fedUon 
of this fence, Plate IV. Iketch 5.) 

It is evident that this will be a fuffi- 
cient barrier for fheep, cattle, &c while the 
human fpecies may walk over it every where 
at pleafure. * There is but one trifling ob-. 
je&ion that can be brought againfl: it, which 
funk fences are equally liable to, that is, it 
may be covered with fnow in winter ; but 
this can be eafily remedied, by fixing it up- 
right at that feafon (as fhown fketch 6.) j 
or it may be compofed of feveral pieces, eve,- 
ry one of which may reft upon crofs fupports 
by four pins placed horizontally, as repres 
fented by a a a a^ flcetch 7. ; and then, 
whedier covered with fnow or other wife/ 
the weight of catfle, flxould they tread on 

it, 
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k, will weigh it down, and frighten them 
away, as reprefented (ketch 8. * 

Fences J of guards for single trees and 
small groups^ are of various forts. Some of 
the beft fliall only be mention-ed here. 

Where the trees are fmall, the kind mado 
of wire, already mentioned, is the moft ele- 
gant, and the leaft vifible. 

.Where the trees are fingle, and eight ctf 
ten inches diameter, pieces of lath, or bark 
of trees, may be neatly placed, and tied 
round clofe to the ftem, a.s (hown fig. 1.' 
plate VI. The height of the lath or pieces 
of bark may be more or lefs, according to 
^e catde to be defended agamic. They 
will require to be untied, and an additional 
piece of lath or bark put ia every two or 
three years. 

Where 

111 . «  I 11 I ' _ * I I . 

* A more particular defcription of this fence, with 
a drawing and model, was fent by me to the Society 
of Arts, Strand, London. 
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Where a group, of trees, each of which 
may be of three or-, four inches diameter, 
are to be defended ifroift both catde And 
iheep, a couple of r^ fiked to pofls, the 
loweft du^ feet firoift the furface, and the 
other two feet below it, jnay furround the 
whole; and each partfc^lar tree in the group 
may be defended with lath, bark, or wire, 
for thirty pr forty iiichea h%h. This will 
completely exclude the larger cattle, and ad- 
mit the 
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catde may not reach over, arid crop their 
tops. 

Thrfe forms of fences may be combin-' 
ed and varied m many different ways. 
Hints may be taken from them, and new 
kinds compofed, fuited to' every fituation 
^d circumftaQce, 

Whatever pves the idea of reftraint in 
iandicape, ihould be carefully avoided ; for 
this reafon, all fences muft be managed in a 
manner analogous to what is called keeping 
under in painting. If they muft appear, let 
dieir colour be fuch as will not attraft the 
eye : when paint is beftowed on them, let 
it be always brown or green, or a mixture 
of thefe colours with white or red. The 
Britijh tnviftbk green is compofed of both 
jutch and pjunt ; and it is excellently 2^4apt-' 
ed for coating wood or iron, and preferving 
fences from diftrafting the eye in fcenery. 

Where a "fence cannot poffibly be taken 

. ?way, 
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away, it may often be fo much hidden or 
broken, as not to offend the eye. This 
may be accomplifhed by introducing trees 
or fhrubs, — <)r by party colours ; fo that, in 
fome places, the raUs may appear diftinA 
and clear, fucceeded by parts indiftuidl and 
hardly vifible. The imaginary extent of 
fome places or fcenes may be gready increaf- 
ed, by making a proper gradation from bright 
to dull colours in the fences. 



8BC^ 
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SECTION XIV. 



OF HEDGE-ROW TIMBER* 



Although a few trees growing in a 
hedgerow, when confidered fingly, may have 
litde effeft, and be of no great value ; yet 
a number of hedgerows, all properly inter- 
fperfed with timber trees, will completely 
change the appearance, of a country, im-- 
prove its climate, and yield a conliderable 
quantity of timber to the proprietors of the 
lands. The confideration of this fubjeft, 
then, mud be of great importance to the 
landed intereft and the farmer. 

The 
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The few hints I fball give, will be in- 
cluded under 

The lands where hedgerow timber may 
be planted^ without . injuring the farmer ; 
and 

The Jpecies of tree moft proper to be 
planted. , 

"With refpefk to the farmer s interejiy the 
lands nxoft obvipufly adapted for hedgerow 
timber, are thofe which are kept principally 
under paflwage j and with refped: to the 
beauty of a country, the improvement of 
its cUmate, and the health of its inhabitants, 
the rifing grounds alone ihould be planted; 
^^fcqpt a few in the vallies, by the fides of 
pubUc roads ox rivers, to form ft^cgrounds 
to the reft of the country ; and a few near 
boufijs or villages, to group with them, and 
enrich their appearance. 

Low rich vallies between mountains, that 
are kept In perpetual aration, fhould not be 

planted 
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planted with hedgerow timber {/e^ Seft.lV.) 
But a country wholly level, as many coun- 
ties in England are, may be planted with- 
out doing much injury to the farmer j 
while, if properly managed, it will vary the 
country, and improve its climate. In fuch 
levels, the hedges fhould be kept very low, 
and the trees trained ere<9:, with fingle 
ftems and few lateral branches ; or, as is 
done in fome places, the width of an ordi- 
nary ndge on each fide of the hedge may be 
kept in perpetual pafture, which prevents 
the com from being fo much injured by 
the trees, and is a great ornament to a 
farm. But if the whole farm is kept in per- 
petual pafture, the trees may be allowed to 
extend their branches, and the hedges may 
be kept high or low, at pleafure. 

Moift or clay foils, under perpetual ara- 
tion, fhould never be planted, with hedge- 
row trees. And, indeed, before they are 
planted any where, a due eftimate £hould be 

made 
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made of their ^efFeA on.th^ annual rent of 
the land — on the value of the eftate-^^Hon 
the climate — ^and on the ' appearance of the 

countrjTk 

The ipecies of trees whic^ are mdl pro^ 
per for hedgerows are^ in good deep foil^ 
the oak and Scotch elm ; in flony foil, the 
aih; in poorer foD, the beech^ fjcamore^ 
axfed birch ; in the cafe of a moid foil^ as 
meadow^ &c. the Lombardy poplar, which, 
beiides its timba: produce^ forms, as it were, 
a dofe, ere£l^ narroiy hedge, iixty or a bun* 
dred feet high, in a few years. 

The oak and the Scotch elm prober 
better in this fituation than in any othet ^ 

4 

thcar roots have a £ree r^nge in the adjok]^ 
ing enclofures, while their tops fhoot out 
their herculeaifi arms in every diredion; 
and thus, ftrong, crool^ ihip^timber is raH 
{»dly obtained. 

The beech is peculiarly adapted for thin * 

L faik. 
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foils and expofed fituations. When plants- 
ed about tensor twelve feet afunder, it pro^ 
duces excellHit fhelter, and at the fame time 
a very confiderable quantity of timber. 

The afh and fycamore veUl grow erea 
ift the moflr expofed fituations. When plant- 
ed in good foil, they fhould generafiy-^be 
trained to fingle ftems ; in which ftate, their 
timber produce is moft valuable.; that i of 
the. aih, in particular, is becoming very 
fcarce, in confequence of the tree beinjg^ too 
much negleaed by planters. * 

In the cyder counties of England, fruit 
trees are frequendy introduced in the hedge- 
rows and in ornamental' gtx)ups, and interfperf- 
ed among other trees in the park or lawn, and 
they are higUy profitable. In many other 
counties in England, and in many parts of 
Scotland, they nught be plants with equal, 
if not fuperior advantages. , 

. The 

* See fome Obfervadons by the author on Hedged 
and Hedgerow Timbexi in tbe Gentleman's Magazine 
for January 1804. 
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The iieilhotts trifcfe, and the fevfer^een* 
forts of trees^ are geiierally improper for 
planting in hedgerows. 

In many piacies, where hedgeR>w timber- 
exifts, the iituation is improper^ aiid the 
management wretched. Hence it ' has be- 
come an injury to the farmer, without yield- 
ing any advantage t€f the proprietor. Two 
more glaring inftances of this cannot be 
givefi than in the tall, naked elms, and 
pollard oaks whieh prevail in many places 
in th^ foutii; the former, by improper 
pnming, are worth nothii^ ; and the Utter, 
by being cut over at the height of d^t 
or ten feet high, fdrm ugly clump-headed 
bufhes^ which do great injury to the farmer, 
aiid yield nothing to the landlord 

In defence of thefe prances, it may be 
iaidy that fuel alone is the intended produce ; 
but it would be much the bed ^ay to allot a 
i^>ace by itfelf for raifing fuel,, anddevote the 
hedg^ows jfor the more important purpofe of 

L ^ raifmg 
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raifing timber. The ftfel plantation could 
be let at fo much to the farmer, and the 
hedgerows would belong exclufirdy to the 
proprietor. — Keeping each fpecies of plan- 
tation fbidiy charadteriilic of its kind, is as: 
beneficial in planting, . as the diviiion of la« 
hour is in political economy. 

. There are a great many places in Scot- 
land, and the northern counties of England^ 
where hedgerow timber mi^ be planted^ 
to the great advantage of both laiuOotd aiid 
tenant, and the great ornament of the cbun*- 
try. Suppoie an eftate of two^ thoiifand 
acres, divided into fields of ten acrea each^ 
and the hedgerows planted with tre^s at fif- 
teen feet apart ; this would be Upwards of 
eight trees upon each acre, or fixt€»en thou- 
fand trees in the hedges only» At the end 
of thirty years, they would be worth fi'om 
twentyr-five to fiorty ihiUings each^ fay on* 
ly thirty ftiillings each, this is twenty^four 
tboufand pounds. A very confider^le fum 

for 
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for a proprietor of only two thoufand acres, 
to receive every thirty years, over and above 
the annual rent of his eftate. The i^rmer 
v^ill allow, that the pafture woiJd be worth 
a higher rent, when thus enclofed and fhel- 
tered, dian before ; and every traveller would 
confefs the good efFed of the trees upon 
the appearance of the country. 
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SECTION XV. 



O? THE MANAGEMEirr OF NEGLECTED PLAN? 
TATIONS, WITH A Vl^Vf TO |3LECL4IM 
THEM. 

I APPREHEND thatthiere .are few plantations 
in this ifland which will not come under this 
Section. Many gentlemen, who are very 
careful in the firft formation pf plantations, 
never think of their future management. 
Some, from erroneous ideas, cpatend for 
leaving thern afterwards entirely to nature j 
while others argue, that nothing fhould be 
jdone in the way of thinning or pruning^ 
for a confideraWe number of years after 




if 
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|>lanting. Negleft of the fences, tod a ge* 
neral careleflhels, ruin many others ; ,and 
not a few are wilfully neglected, from an 
idea that no return will be made for a great 
many years after planting. Thefe, and many 
other caufes have contributed to the negle£fc 
of almofl all the j^antadons of this ifland, 
to the incalculable lofs of the proprietors, 
and the nation in general 

Nor heed it appear wonderful that this 
is the cafe ; for there are fo few examples 
of well-managed plantations, that gendemen 
who plant have no proper examples to imi- 
tate ; and notwithftanding the many valuable 
treatifes on this fubje£l: which are already writ- 
ten, and read by many, yet, imtil the pre- 
cepts which they contain are exemplified by 
fome individuals, no real improvement can 
be expefted in the general plantations of the 
country. But when here and there a gen- 
tleman, previoufly to planting, prepares the 
foil, then inferts the plants judicioufly, — en.- 

L 4 clofes 
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cloTes hia plantation,-~cultiyates, trains and 
thins it with propriety ;— when, in confe- 
quepc^ of this, his trees are outgrowing 
thc^e pitted m^nj years before, and yield- 
ing moare than woods of three times their 
age^-rthe ndighbouring gentlemen take the 
hint, md adopt the pra^ce-nJ: fpreads a- 
round, and ia a ihort time it is followed 
throughout the whole country. 
. This was precifely the cafe with farm- 
ing. The . moft approved fyftems of agri* 
culture and rural economy, which are fol- 
lowed at the prefent day, were long fince 
defcribed by the ancients, and more recent- 
ly detailed, in publication after publication, 
by the moderns ; but until a few fpifited 
and liberal-minded men fet the example, 
and proved, by their fuperior crops, the ad- 
vantages of the new fyftem, nothing was 
done. But this being now accompliflbed, 
good farming is fpre^ding wider and wider,^ 

^d 
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and every gentleman, as well as fanner, feels 
the happy confequences. 

In bringing a n^le£ted plantation under 
proper management, the firft thing to be 
confidered is, the kind of plantation which 
ought to have been made there. Whether 
an open grove^ thick wood^ or copfe only. 
It is then to be confidered by what means 
it may be reduced to the proper charader, 
or to which character it can moft eafily be 
changed ; for cafes will often occxir, where 
the requifite character muft not be attempt- 
ed, but that which is already product muft 
he rendered more charaf^etiftic. 

In proceeding to accomplifli this pur-, 
pofe, all plantations will be found to confift 
of 

Hardwood alone ; 

Rejinous trees alone; or 

Hardwood and rejinous trees mixed to^ 



flardwood. 
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HardwoodnT--^ a plaatation of hardwood 
is to be reduced to a wood (that is, to timber 
trees and undergrowth) and the under- 
growth is to be ufed for fuel odI^, then good 
trees, of kinds fuited to the foil and the 
|)r6bable demand, &c. muft be pitched up- 
on, and left as ftandards ; while all the reft 
are cut over by the furface, that they may 
become ftools for producing undergrowth^ 
The ground fhould then be dug, trenched or 
hoed, according to circimiftahces ; though, 
from the crowded ftate in which the trees 
may have previoufly been, thefe operaticHis 
will generally be rendered unneceflary, . 

But in place of common uildergrowth, 
fuppofe that of oak was.defirable ; then, af- 
ter having fixed upon the proper ftandards 
to be retained, all the reft muft be grubbed * 
out by the roots, the ground dug or trench- 
ed, and acorns planted ; and again, when 
thefe are grown, they muft be kept free 

from 
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#om weeds, for two or three years, to pro-. 

mote their progrefs. 

Stippbfe it were defireable to reduce the 
whole to copfewood. If for fuel only^ then 
Gut 6vi^ the whole by the furface ; if for 
bark, root out die whole, referving all the 
oaks, ^ and plant with acorns, &c. as before. 

Or if it were defireable to reduce a ne^ 
gleded plantation of this kind to a grove^ 
theii the moft fuitable trees are to be re- 
ferred at proper dllUnces, and the reft grub- 
bed out by the roots: afterwards, the ground 
fhould have the neceflkry degree of cultiva- 
tion, until the trees can defend themfelves 
from catde ; when the whole may be fown 
with grafs feeds, 

Refmous trees. — ^When an artificial plan- 
tation of the fir tribe has remained without 
thinning for twenty years, the cafe is fre-? 
quently defperate: about that age they are ge- 
peraHy fo overpowered with one another, 

thai 
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that they ftq) grcrmng ; and whenever erne 
is thinned out, all around it die. The bdl 
way is to grub them all out by the roots, 
and replant, after the foil is prq)erly pre^ 
pared by fummer-fallow^ or two w three 
com cxopSf 

Natural plantations of reiinous trees, un^ 
der twenty, and artificial ones under ten 
years old, may moft commonly be much 
improved by thinning. In reclaiming plan*- 
tations rf refinous trees, it is unneceflary to 
cultivate the foil, a$ their {hade defboys al* 
moft every other plant : often, indeed, cul- 
tivating the foil becomes hurtfiil to them, 
as their roots run fo near the furface, that 
they are liable to ^ be much injured by the 
operation. 

Hardwood and rejinous trees mixed to^ 
gether. — ^Few artificial pUmtations are entire- 
ly void of refmous trees. Here I refer 
to thofe where the number is fo great, 
that they cannot be brought under the ma- 
nagement 
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liag^ment recommended in . the firft head^ 
and at the fame time iK>t fufficient to warrant 
the management retommended for refmous 
trees alone. Plantations of this fort can be 
reduced to the grove kind only ; or, if the 
i^elmous trees are unequally diflributedy to 
the grove in fbme places, and the wood in o- 
thers; the methods of accomplilhing which 
have been already noticed. 

Under each of thele heads, cafes will 
frequently occur, where the tree or trees 
which are moft profitable in that part of 
the country are deficient or totally wanting 
in part, or the whole, of the plantation to 
be reclaimed. In this cafe, thefe parts may 
be grubbeci up and replanted ; or^ where the 
whole is to be grubbed up, it may be di- 
'sriided into parts, halfche number of which are 
to be taken up and replanted, and the other 
half left alternately to Ihelter them the firft 
two or three years : afterwards, thofe parts 

left 
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left are to be taken up and replanted vnth 
young trees alfo, when they will again be 
iheltered by thofe parts firft planted* 

Draining is an improvement applicable , 
to every kind of neglefted plantation that 
ftands in need of it When it is omitted^ 
every other operation, however well per- 
formed, will in the end prove unfuccelsful. 
The damage many plantations fuffer for want 
of draining, particularly all the Royal foirefts, 
is incalculable. Many thoufands of acres 
would, by this operation alone, be render* 
ed of twenty times their prefent value.** 
As all plantations may be drained by operi 
cuts, the neceflary expence is very trifling 
compared with thedrain^e of arable grounds^ 

It 



\ , I * 
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* See the Reports of the different counties given 
in to the Board of Agriculture. The Biihop of Lan- 
dafPs Obfervations, &c. The mod glatirfg inftance 
which occurred to me, in the courfe of my ptadice^ 
wa6 at Schawparki near AUoa. 
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It is aknoft unneceffary to mention, that 
in reclaiming negledied plantations, the fiefn- 
ces aire always fuppofed to be kept in propec 
repair, this of itfelf being often the complete 

ruin of «mimberlefs acres. \ . 

I • • • 

r . • • . ( 

t ^ t t ^. .. •-. . • ' 

Thinning old or neglected plantations 
fhould always be performed gradually, and 
with a due regard to the age and kinds of 
the trees j the foil, (Ituatidn, and other circum^ 
fiances. The margin ffitould generally be 
left thicker than the infide *; and that pl«ce 
where the foil is thin, fhould not be left fo 
thick of trees as where it is deep and good. 

Pruning^ alfo, fhould go hand in hand 
with thefe operations, according to the age 
and fize of the plants, the particular fjpecies,, 
and the purpofe in view. 

It becomes a matter of great importance 
for thofe who have neglected plantations, to 

proceed 
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proceed inunediately to redsdm them^ ere, 
by delay, it become lefs pradicable, or too 
late. Making young plantations is highly 
commendable, as it tends to provide for pof^ 
terity an indifpenfcbly neceflkry and highly 
ufeful material ; which, perhaps, at a future 
period, may be hard to purchafe in a foreign 
land. But reclaiming diofe which are ne« 
gleded, or improperly mans^ed, would pro^ 
duce more immediate returns to the proprie-* 
tor, and ^[>are much money to the nation, 
whicb is now paid for imported timber. 



SEC- 
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SECTION XVL 



OF FELLING WOOD* 



In trees, as in men, there are three ftages, 
youth, inanhood, and old age. In the pe- 
riod of youth, the growth is rapid ; in man- 
hood, that growth is matured ; and in old 
age it begins to decay. 

The moft. profitable - feafon for felling 
timber y is at what may thus be termed the 
beginning of manhood. After that time, 
though the tree may appear . found and 
healthy, its annual . increafe is fo little, that 
it would be more profitable to cut dovim arid 
** . -. jvi • .  "^ - -^ • l-eplant. 
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replant The number of years a tree may 
{land, before it arrives at this period^ muft 
vary in different foils and fituations ; but the 
period itfelf may eafily be ascertained — ^by 
the annual Ihoots — the ftate of the bark — ^and 
by taking die circumference of the tree at 
the fame place for two or three fucceffive 
feafons, and comparing the difference. 

In the view of profiting from timber 
produce, it is of great confequence to cut 
down plantations at manhood. * Many 
trees will ftand half, others a whole century^ 
after diat they are foil grown, — appear quite 
healdiy,— and, at the jfame time, make little 
or no increafe of timber. But there are par- 
tictilar cafes, arifing from the nature and ftate 
dp t}ie markets, where it may even be more 

profitable 

y * * It.ihould be in the vigour and perfedion 
oi Qees (which^ for the oak, I take to be abotrt die 
age of 6kf, or betwixt that and fixtjr years of growth^ 
where the foil is natutal) tliat a felling ihould be cek^ 
bcated* ^--^^imtH^t Evdjffs Sylva, f. 5oS« 
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j^Dfita!)ie id fclit HmBifeir tet6 It iS Arfi^ed at 
i flill gi'dwth. 

' . * " ' ' i  ■• 

lfndtrgr&%i)th \i &^scfk cut m &* ftage 
bf yoM; roiorier at Utek, aitieordlrfg to fha 
kiid of tr^e; and tfie ptitf 6^ f(» WMicli i&il^ 
rarfed; 

,It fiikf ije dSficiilf td iky Wiyft 61^^^ 
Wkich is ^irtfldpaffy i>Unted fbir di'&iifteflt,- 
&6tild t)^ ctit dowii. A ttee, wlieAr yo«te^ 
iand fi^gfli; is tieaiodful ; ^'it&vt iti!ddie^a^@^ 
if \i tiiatt 6t lel» pi<fltird[que $ WHeh td old 
kge, ftiikingly fo, -i^tE & At^ki df ^^ 
deur ; and its greateft hdghJt <if pka^M«|il^ 
nefs ^d fublimity is \n decay. Htoi^ if 
dtttaiti^nt {m d^feffldii, ^lii£h ts i b«^ 
^^ term) w^ the Jble dbjedf in ifgw^ &e^ 
heed heVdi^ be <^tit ddi;vii But ttk>(t ffieil kaV<ii 
a liking for beauty ; atid, though all ixuiy b# 
Ife^ Wk igifahdeiifr ot ftibRriili^j teW "Have 
ifd ih\i&i tothu&dbi a$ to U&riEi^ ^i |lfd^ 
flf bf ^(iable tkoCb^ ftar tte ^^leafuie 0im>i 
jo^ aity 6f d!Le{g cha^aadtS^ 

Ms -^^T^t 
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ft 

Xte modes of f tiling ' ttpibcr ought to bd 
different, according to the kind of the plan- 
tation. 

In deciduous groves, the trees muft be 
gradually thinned out as they arrive at ma^ 
lurity :, if the grove is to be continued, they 
fhould be cut over by the furface, and each 

flool eijclpfed with a fence, that, being de- 

* • . 

fended from cattle, it may produce a new 
tree. If it is not to be continued^ they 
fhould be rooted x)ut. at once. 
\;^ Pyiexqi: fir groves, or any fir tree what- 
eyer that, is felled, fhould be taken out by 

the roots at <mca/ 

.' *. • » » 

' la woods, the undergrowth fhould.be 
cut over within three or four inches of the 
furface, refeyving always a good fapling to 
i^c^ed fipy tiflpib^ tr^ which naay be cut. 

^ , The proper time and manner of felling 
timber ^and; undergo wth, are of great ui\- 
portanccr ' ' A timbered ^te .fjiould fre-. 
quently be gofifiywet:- bj ibme perfijn 54", 
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judgment, who, let the price and demand 
for timber be what they may, ought to mark 
every tree which wears the appearance of 
; decay. If the demand be brifk, and the 
price high, he ought to go two fteps further, 
and mark not only fuch as are full grown, 
but fuch alfo as are near perfedion ; for the 
intereft of the money, and the difmcum-r 
brance of the neighbouring young timbers, 
and the comparative advantages of a good 
market, are not to be bartered for any in- 
creafe of timber which can reafonably be ex- 
pected from trees in the laft ftage of their 
growth. 

* There are men in this kingdom, who, 
from mifinanagement of their timber, are 
now lofing, annually, very handfome in- 
comes. The lofs bf price which generally 
follows the refufal of a high offer, the certain 
lofs of interefl, the decay of timber, and the 
injuries arifing from the incumbrance of full 
grown trees, are irretrievable lofTes, which 

M ? thof« 
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fthofe who have tl^e care an4 man^gm^ ^ 
timber fhould ftudio\^y ^daayour ta avoi4 
But while we ^us hol(| out the 4^a(ivaQ* 
tages of iulFenng dmber (o ftai^d until k he 
overgrown, k is far from our int^^on tp 
recompiend, or ei^en ooui^nanee, a preour 
tore felling. ' * 

There are roaay yery judiciouB oWerva»- 
tiQm ma^e oa thia fubjed l^y the Bifhop of 
l^iid^, in the InUodu^on to the E^ost 
of ib» Cknmty of Weftmoreland, which mer- 
rit thp pa^icular attention of thoie who are 
fsuj{}vi|tbi« of Q^ tifober. Mf pfrofit is c<»- 
fidered. * (his Lordfhip fays) ) every tr^p 
piig^it to he pi\, down and iibl4 when the 
annual in^egf^ in value a^ ^ tree hy its 
growth, is \e^ than the annuaji intereft. of 
^^ money it wQwld fell for. This being 
ii4?Pij$ed, we haf?e only to inqdre into the 

9^h4 inqpegfe i{) the value of oaks of differ^ 

'">'■• , ' • . • •, , 



'^ Planting and Rural Ornament, vol. II. p. p8. 
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mit ages* * After various ftatemaits, his 

Lordihip fixw upon thirty {hillings each as 

/■ 

the price of tt^es which (hquldlje cut down ; 
«fty if diey be cut before they arriye at that 
value, or if Aey be allowed to remain tifl 
they will Mi fc^ a much higher price, the 
proprietor of the foil on which they groi* 
will be a lofen He aUb mentions its being 
the general opinion * that it is more profit- 
able to fell oak wood at fifty or fixty years 
growth, than to let it fland for navy timber 
to eighty or a hundred, owing to the low 
piice that is now paid for oak trees of large 
dimehfions, either by the Navy Board or 
the Eafl India Ccmipany. ' For this reafon, 
he recommends the maldng a much greater 
Chan ordinary increafe of price cm timber of 
a Iscrge fcaDtiing, viz. that ^ in place of four 
or five pounda per load, ff they would ^ve 
eight or nine pounds per load for trees coa^ 
taining each one hundred cubic feet and up- 
wards, every man in the kingdoqi would 

M ^ have 
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have a reafonable motive for letting his tim- 
Jber (land till it became of a fize fit for the 

 

life of the navy ; whereas, according to the 
prefent eftablifhed price, it is every man s 
interefl: to cqt down his trees before they arf 
rive at a proper fize to be ufeful as navy 
timber, ' 'Piis points out^ in the ftrongeft 
manner, the necefiity of attending to the 
Royal forefts ; for, unlels this is done, ox 
fuch a price given for large timber as his 
Lordlhip mentions, it is evident that oak 
proper for Ihip-building, which is already 
very fcarce, will be completely exh^ufte4 
in a very Ihort time. * 



s E C-. 



• Modern Agriculture, vol. IV. p. 23. 
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SECTION XVII. 



Of SOME PARTICULAR USES AND PRODUCTS 

OF TREES. 



Although there are many fituations in 
which it is impoflible to m^ke any profit of 
the wood of trees in fubftance ; yet, as ma^ 
ny of thefe yield fome other produce of great 
value independent of that, it is impoiEble* to 
conceive a fituation in which profit may not 
be made of a plantation of trees, as I hope 
to be able to demonftrate in the moftiatis- 
fadlory manner. If the wood is of no va- 
lue, it is ftill in his power to extrad firom it 
turpentine^ and its oi/, rosin^ tar^ pitchy and 
lampblack^ which can eafily bear the expence 

of 
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q{ tranfjporting. If it U not proper for thefe, 

t may be reduced to afbes, and afibrd that 

valuable fubftance called pota£h. In fome 

m 

iituations, charcoal may be of ufe ; and in 
others, the bark b^CQines c( great value; 
|md fugar may be extracted in abundance 
fix>m trees which may yet grow in our moft 
^airreQ mountains : nor is it impofllble but 
^e Caledonian hills may yield from their 
trees a wine Qot inferior to thofe which the 
grape ^ffar^ in warmer climates. ' ^ 

Here I might add to thefe, fevers^ oth^ 
Suable produds of trees, as birdlime, ^Is, 
lee. } byt I beg rather to refer for the(e, 20^ 
ik% vaiioui s^thods of G4>tainiQg them, t0 
Dq Hamel's ^iraite d'Ath^&s. 3ome of thoie 
nodoed above,^ however, are very pfofitaUe, 
#iid may b? obtsdn^d from tvpes which, in 
this coimlry, are generally cultivated. To 
Aem, in a moft particular mannw, \ wi^ 



jfie q^l the ^entioa, of propiietors df plant^e* 
jdops ; and as I haxre nat had much experi^ 
fqc^ in this'partkul^ mj&if, I ihail m^ 
ijS^me fiKtr^^s firpm Agnccdas Obitrv^iena 
pn Timber Ttms. 

Alluding to ^ rofin an4 tii|p«itiiift 
?irhlch mxy be ext^afl^ from ^e fir trib©^ 
and to tke probi^iUty that t» aUb may be 
obti^fi^ from &efe a$ niroll as ItxMi the pine, 
Jie iay$,  But, valuable as the weed of the 
^'ch may be, it is not oa this account alone 
0iat the inhabitants of Italy prize it fo much. 
They likawife ^judce deof ttSi barit for taa. 
niag leather; and from the body t^'fti^ 
tree, while grpwii^g, they ejrfraa that refl- 
now baUam, coipmonly knqwa hf the name 
fjf Vtiace turpentine, which yi^s them a 
very ee^iderable revenue. The manner <^ 
|xtfaa^g the turpentine is as follows : 

* The whde of the wood of the larcb 
tjee i« richly impregnated with this refmous 
juice, gi|d, whpn young, it is ajmoft equal- 

^7 
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ly difilifed dirough all the paits of it ; but, 
as the tree advances in fize, there is gradu- 
ally formed, in the body of the wood, efpe- 
-cially near the root of the tree, fmall cavi- 
ties, vrhich are filled with this liquid rofin, 
^liite pure, and fq)arate from the wood. 
As the tree grows bigger, thefe cavities like- 
wife increafe, infomuch, tha^ when a tree is in 
full vigour, and of a ccmfiderable magnitude, 
thefe will fometimes be found about an inch 
in thicknefs, three or four in breadth, and as 
much in height 

.* Thefe cavities are chiefly met with about 
five or fix inches from the heajt of the tree j 
and it is generally obferved, that, in the trunk of 
a tree about fprty feet in length, there will be 
found about fix or feven of thefe principdi 
refervoirs, and a great number of fmaller. 

' When the trees begin to decline, the ca- 
vities contraft, and afford but. litde turpen- 
tine ; for which reafon, ' the ; workmen fel- 
dom ehoofe a tree that is v^^ young,, or ve- 
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ly old, as neilth^/of thefe. would yidd much 
of this balfam ; but prefer fuch trees as are of 
a cdnfiderable magnitiKie,. and flill in high 
Yigouf, before all others. . 

^ To exti^iSt this rdinous * juice^ (if , I. 
may fo tbrtfi, it); they bcMfe a hole into each 

tree in the month of March, piercing very 
near to the heart of the tree, and making 
the hole (lant a tittle upwards, " to allow the 
balfam which may be coUefted in it to flow 
out more ealily. To each of thefe they fix a 
fmall tube of wood, at the end erf which they 
hang a veflel for receiving the rofin, as it flows 
fix)m the tree. They come to the wood 
erory morning, from the end of May till 
the end of September, to empty the vefli^s 
which are hanging at the tree ; the baliam 
taken frcrm which they -carry home, and 
keep in proper veflels till the end of the fea- 
Ibn J and when they can obtain no more, 
they ftrain -th^ whole through a cloth, and 
put It in proper vdOTds for fale« 
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^ This is a femifltiid bsSItuA^ which tmsf 
hardens in th6 air, and is commonly ((M ht 
the name of Venice turpentine) akhofugh it 
is of an inferior quality to that ditaiiied from 
die fir tf ee, Wluch is the dniy genuine kindi 
If it is diititled xvi^ water, it ykild^ an ef-^ 
fendal dl, which is likewife calkd oU of tur^ 
pentine^ akhougfa it is alfo of an inferior 
quality to that obtained hcftt the fir tteil. ' 

^ Stich is fhe ptocefs for obtauifirig the fur^ 
pentine i^om the larch^ fhe profits tsurifmg 
frcshm which muft be very coniiderable, &e^ 
ing it is geSi^rdly computed that a vig6row 
larch tr€^ wiQ yield fet^ii or dghc pounds 
df tuipetitiiie every year for forty tor fi%* 

* ^ The uAial felling prico ef this rofin^ I am told, 
ts about (ixpence per pound. But fupjj^iing it l^ere 
o^nly twopence, the annual pr6duce at &it ihoH iit^ 
v^oxxid amoMt to i^. 4A. c^ f&. 6d. p^ iftet^. A 9d^t^ 
ticre contains 450 trails, al «ei» hei frem4iiie andft^r 1 
tttwlridi rate, the annual produce would be aSl. as. dd. * 
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Agncola afterwards itefcrlbes the proc6if 
Iks for obtaining (he true Venice turpentine 
and Burgundy pitch horn the filyer and 
spruce fir. The profits that would arife 
from the rofm cf the fpruce^ at a very low 
computation, would amount to 751. SHet* 
fing f^r acre p^r annum. The turpentine 
is obbuned from the filver fit when ^ the 
tree is about three ifidies in diameter, ' and 
coDfcdiLues to yield mi inareafmg Quantity, 
* titt it become!^ about ai foot in diametet: ; 
nor is the tree in the leafl dmikaged firotti 
having its rofiti taken from it ' 

* From this peculiarity ib the maiiner of 
yielding its juice (he obfetves) it W6idd be 
ei^emely proper to plant this fpedes of fir 
free alcxog with die kHbt, in thdfe fituadons 
where ^ fdfin it A pitedpot obje^ of iati^ 
fideradcm s becfltife, asihe(e tree^ ]^ld their 
t^ti whefl tety yotfSg,^ while &e iadAi on-* 
ly dff&t^ Hs bdfkn af ft ffioM ^va«M:;ed age» 

4^ ccMifitejtble j^r<3^ tdi^ be dfswft froffi. 

them 
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theia before the larix was of fuch a fiie ai 
to yield any turpentine ; and when the la-^ , 
rix fhould advance in fize, and require more 
room, thefe might be cut out, after they 
had fumifhed all the turpentine they could 
yield. 

^ Thus it appears, that a plantation of 
thefe two kinds of trees might be made to 
turn out to good account, even in fituation^ 
where the wood could be of Uttle value; 
»id it is more than probable, that either of 
thefe kinds of trees would afford tar as well 
as the pine, although I do not know that 
ever it has been tried. They likewife af- 
ford an excellent charcoal. ' 

Agric6la next Ihews how the pine tree 
may be fucceflivdy mjide to yidd rofm, tar 
and pitch, lamp-black and charcoal; and 
concludes with the following /ent^nce : 
. ' I haye never heard that tar has beea 
extracted either from the fir or larix, air 
thwgh, as. I haye alseady obfefcy:«d, from 

the 
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the refinous nature of thefe tfees, it feems 
probable that both of them might be made 
to afford it in as great quantities as the pine ; 
nor have I been able to learn, whether any 
of the different kinds of pines are incapable 
of being made to yield this fubftance in a- 
bundance, and, in particular, whether the 
Scots fir would be proper for this ufe or 
not • * ^^ . 

Should it be found true, that tar may be 
extraded from the "fir as well as ihe pine, it 
vnll be of great importance to many indivi- ' 
duals who may wifti to plant, but are doubt- 
fill of turning the produce to' advantage. 
ThoTe who have plantations of fir.tre^, c£' 
whatever kinds, fliould try the experiment, 
and favour the public with the fefult. 

Ftom thefe extrafts, I truft it will appear 
evident that there is no fituatioh where 
trees will grow, in which, if proper kinds 
be chofen, they will not turn out to. great 
advantage. . . 

' • ' N CON- 

* Agricola on Timber Trees, p. i6o. 
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HAnNG now tluovaput ilw>fia fewr luuyW, I 
b§g t9 tefer {\x(^ oi my ^ead^ia *i in*y wfljt 
foe- ini;«:9 i);i^Giarmat3Qa oa iijA ful^e^ tQ tlv^ 
fiD^y "^ery ^ood Treaties on Plantjpg wUth 
afe already publiihed. 'Something ufe^ 

unV be foHJ^d, m everjr fme of 4i«m,. ^pme. 
eqntaia nujipte praAlcaJ^ c^lXll£ti;o^» for per- 

» 

fonwog the op^rajdQ]3$. o£ plaatwg y ctf^em 
tr^ oC ^ v^owfoila congeubL ta tbp ^i^ 
fe^Vit. lai^ of tr^«,^ and the y3i?x)ij$ ropdcs^ 
hf which thej a]:e propagat^jd ; otliei^ ]|^i{9 , 
embraced, tb^ fijl^e/tt ia a, prvore ^ewl w^y,|^ 
and treatc^^ of hoth tr^sc so^d pl^iptafVH^ 
Bu); it a|^^^ to vte, (apd> I doubt oo^ it 
wiM occu^ ta ^^ei^ ooie whcx is itk su^ d^ 
g^e coaYi^xiant wi^h {^ilaoters^ or booJ^ (m 
plaotijigX that none h^te hlth^o cooTid^ral* 
wood, in an ornamental point of \dew^ in 
ccmpai^ion with llie s&aal formation and 

mwiagemeitf:^ . 



jtosfugement iof youQg pUtfitadoos ; twp 

things fo iis^timtf ^y ccffiQ6iQ?ed^ that Wo do Bot 

* 

jEonwiTQ how they cAii bft f^^^tei^ from pach 

Qth^ with iro|«fiety. Forthpu^ a tpreei$ 

, - » .' , 

thi» molK b^utiful md the taoilr iifig$ful i^ in^ 
animate ^h}e^a» yet) feooK igik)i:aiK:e of om 

ttr ^ar of ^h?fe pic^p^miea, w^ dally im 

planters making ^lant^m that hwt ^ f^ 
pmm^dfi of th§ tcmrttry and pauicubr pkces^ 
wi^ch A$ 'm^.^CbOfc ftarn out tmb^h^ fin^ 
^fttly ael oiie fcMfcdi, fo prolitahk as they 

V ; . . '• • . . . 

A judidoua attention t& the ptept^tidlj 
cdF^ &B pi«Tfoi^ no pla^hg, to the tiiU 
tore of the foil, and to training amd tfe^iming 
aftQnaraifds,. i^ c^ mc^re conference tji^ thi^ 
prolperity of the plantation, than moft inert 
ifDa^e^ The progrdfe which trees have 
jmadfr uiidef die manageoient of ^^yme g&h^ 
^men who^have attended to thele circum^ 
ftincea^ is hard^ credible. But there are 
¥try few, indeed, who attend to thefe parti- 

N 2 culars ; 
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culars ; and' Kence few experience that fuc- 
cefs which attends proper planting. 

Some prepare Ae foil before plantings, 
and enddfe well* ; but when this is over, 
imagine all is done, and pay no attention 
to training and thinning, though, the more 
thriving the plantation, the more this c^ra- 
toO'n becomes neceflary. 

Others plant in rough, uncultivated, 
ground, where many oi tiie trees very foon 
die ; and the reft, peihaps fcarcely alive, 
remain for a great many years, until at laft 
they overcome the natural rubbifh ; and then 
perhaps fome attention is paid to thinning 
and prumng them ; or perhaps thefe opera- 
tions are overdone, and the trees are train-i^ 
ed up like fo many may-poles, or lopped 
over as pollards. 

Trees and undergrowth, in many places, 
are cut down before they arrive at a proper 
fize. On thg other ha^d, many gentlemen 
having formed miftaken ideas refpedii^ the 
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annual increafe of timber in full grown 
trees ; ' fufFer them to remain tmtil they 
give evident fighs of decay ; thus lofing 
toth the trees, the intereft of their value, 
and the rent of the fuiface which they ftand 
upon. Now, it deferves particularly to be 
remarked, that under each of thefe ways 
there is fomething good, or lingular, or re-* 
commended by fome autlior, that makes 
them pafs for rational management with fu- 
perficial obfervers, . 

The whole direction of plantations is too 
generally fubmitted to gardeners and foreft- 
ers, who, though highly proper in their 
own place, cannot be expefted to have a 
fufficiently comprehenlive view of the fub-* 
jeft. Befides, thefe men are fo frequently 
changed from one place to another, that the 
Qne often, unknowingly, undoes or cjounter* 
ads the labours of his predeceflbr. 

This confideration . obliges me ,.to confefs, 

N 3 < Uwt 
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thst though I hive mivodn didef hktt, I 
am not fe fanguine in my exped^ons €f 
die good which will refult from th^m aloae ; 
but the following mode, or fomedotig fimflu, 
it appears to me, fliould be adapted by n6M8^ 
men and gendemen with thc^ efbt^s* 

Every propiietor who does not com^- 
pletely underftand die fubjedl of planting 
himfelf, fliould commit the fbrmatioti and 
general management of his plantations to 
fome perfon of known abilities, who fhall 
give all the leading diredion^ and proper 
cacampleft refpe€ting planting, cultivating, 
pruning, thinning the trees, luid Celling and 
(elling the dmber^nfpe£t thetn ooCafionaHy 
as thefe operations are going on,— -and give 
in a report of the condition of all the planta- 
tions and trees on the eftate, and, when ne^- 
fjeffary, a ceport of the value of the timber. 
A perfon thus employed in different parts 
pf the kingdom, would foon acquife an ac- 
curate idea refpeding the kind and quan- 
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^ of wood in the couatiy ; by ii^hkk ho 
«tt^ d^d^n die woft eisonomicd ibedtods 
«a4 ldl»ift df larees f dr each particular pkcc^ 
^Uth ill re^ed tp die ^cmth of ti?ee6 ahd 
the value of timber. His attentdok^ &quM 
not be directed merely to the extenfive 
fd&mad<mij---43ue^oidd examine ewry hedge- 
row and fingte tr^e ; nor fhoiild he coi^ijie 
tp the treee tibat abready exift^ but 
^^unine eVety fermi— ^every hedge-^-tevery 
Tli@ie^t i|iot, or fpare comer,— and obferve 
whether trees might not be piatitdd iii {<yme^ 
w ail of thefe. With advantage, A place 
mxse AiMy examined by this &ifpedor| 
Diigt^t b9 m*Biiged idterwicrds with a fe^ 
^tt every year ; and of cQurfe hi$ falary 
pmM te but a ttiflli!^ obje£t 

hA eftati^ tlimigh ^ere were litt^ more 
jfQtqiti^ for wtod QA it than the hedgerows^ 
would j^n be gready heightened in yahie 
oy a petfon of this kind. And if fuch si 
geiiertd irifpfefaor ctf wood were confidered 

N 4 ^ ^^ 
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as efTential to an eftate as a llewjurd, I am 
perfuaded it would remove bad planting and 
bad management^ and prove of very greatt 
advantage to the landed intereft axnl the 
nation at large. 

It may be thought by ibme, that a com^ 
mon fteward is fufficient for thefe purpdCes ; 
but this is viewing the fubjed in a maimer 
very fuperficially. Few ftewards know much 
about the value of timber ; and fcarcejy any 
underfland th^ formation and management 
of plantations. If gentlenien were to be 
guided by their ftewards in every thing, 
their eftates would perhaps coft them litde 
thought ; for all would go on eafily and ap<* 
parendy very well. But a landed proprietor^ 
alive to his own intereft, confiders that there 
9re a number of other things from which he 
may profit, befides the mere rent of arable 
land. He has an eye to the bowels of the 
eardi. for minerals : to his lakes for fifhi^ries ; 

his 
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hk rivers or brooks for driving machinery, 
and to his hedgerows and barren fpots for 
valuable plantations, &c. ;■' — and perhaps he 
has an idea of adding to the extent of his 
property, by gaining land from the fea. 
There are men who have confined their 
ftudies to one or more of thefe fubjedfa, 
each of whom muft have acquired a far 
greater knowledge on the branch which he 
has chofen to follow, than the moft judici- 
ous general obferver. A wife proprietor 
will liften to the advice of thefe men ; 'and 
he will always find that this leads to the 
true way of rendering his eftate of the high- 
eft poffible v^lue* 
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OBSERVATIONS 



ON 



THE THEORY AND PRACTICE Ot 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The prefent mode of laying out grounds 
18 but of late pri^n. From the earlieft ages 
undl this fyflem was introduced^ every thii:^ 
feems to have been done, in the moft formal 
manner, by ftraight lines. Lately, the 
change was made. to curves and circles, un--^ 
der the plaufible pretext of reftoring nature. 
But, however laudable the intention, forma* 
lity is not yet deftroyed. Squares, odbtgons 

and 
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and parallelograms, are only exchanged for 
circles, ovaj^ and elliipfes^ The canal, now 
no longer (braight, ts regutarly Terpentine, but 
vrith the fame formality and nakednefs as 
before. An eflate is not now laid out into 
^vonnes, ftrai^ debugs, and wildemed 
work,— 4>mj ccryeied vitt dumppt belts, and 
ferpentine walks. Places in the old ftyle, 
croiFed with dark avenues and long rows of 
trees, have a ilcgret of fimpKdlj/ and gran- 
deur, though mixed with formality ; but places 
in the modem tafle, from an eternal flow of 
diftind curve fines, have an appearance of 
affectation and ftudied grace, which alw^^i 
Ofeates difguft. 

The sWiirdlties of the old ftyie, how- 
«ref , were obvious and ftriking } and thof^ 
who masie die firfr deviations fiom i£^ 
<le(brwL pndfe £csr having overcome long 
OmM prejudice,, atthough Ae^ ma^ 
have placed other nanx>w prejudices !il 

- the • 
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tl^ room of ikoU^ vAikh tiiejr had d&« 
ftroyed. * 

Hie fiift refbrmer in tlatis way was K^ent* 
Kent was originatty bred a psdnter ; but^fi-om 
feme czrcumftaace or another, turned Hi9 A-^ 
tentifta to gacd?niiig, and became a htyer 
out cf grpuiids. Hia |irfb effity b\ tUa c^ 
pacity was £&er^ a finall phce 4q Surrey. 
IW beautiful variation of the grounds at 
thift pll(ce^ wi& tlie wat^r and rich <£fiant 
(eenery, madi^ this an excellent iul^ed to 
work upoKi } and here Mr Kent boldly de^ 
vkted horn the ftrsd^t lines of hb prede^ 
ceflbrs» That pluce^ as it remains at pre* 
fent, s^ehough formal md diftindk, fhews he 
bad fome knowledge of defign and efk6t ; 
and) confideting it as t^e firft innovation 
upon old abfafdfdes, it might have pafled 
very well, and Mr Kent might have im- 
proved in the courfe of pradice. But, what 
ia a moft convincing proof of his contr^ed 

ideas 

 Price. 
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ideas as a paititef, Eflier befcame a modfel 
for all his future works. The novelty * of 
this place, however, attra^ed general atten- 
tion at the time i and every gentleman be- 
ing eager to have his grounds laid out ac- 
cording to this plan, it is eafy to account Tor ^ 
the. rapid prbgrefs of what is called Ehgliili 
gardiening, which has expended itfelf k 
widely in the fouthem parts of this, iflanu!^ 
as to have vitiated the tafte of niany pr6- : 
prietors, and almoft to havfe gained anahfo- 
lute afcendancy over natural fcenery. 
. But Ktnt, befides bdng a inannferlft in 
painting, was alfo evideiidy ignors^it of the 
characters, haUts, fhapes and colours of trees 
and fhrubs ; without which, no painter, . in ' 
laying out giround, however good his ideas 
may be in odier refpeds, csui. produce ^ven 

the. 
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-* The love of novelty, or the love of art, it muft 
always be remembered, are quite difierent from &e 
love of truth or nature. The former ceafe to pleaie 
after % iimited tin»e \ the latter pleafe for ever. - - 
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th^ eSefib t\rhich he intends. For ih6 art of 
creatitig real lindfcapes depends not only 
upon the knowledge of the prindples of 
painting, which indeed is the leading prin- 
ciple, but equally klfo upon the knowledge of 
botany, gardening and arch itedure, as contain- 
ing the materials with which to work With 
a knowledge of the principle alone, any one 
may judge of efFeds after they are produced : 
but without a knowledge of the materials, 
no man can produce efFeds agreeable to the 
principle,— that is, agreeable to truth, — ^which 
is nature, die only iafe guide in the imita- 
tive arts. 

The moft eminent profeflbr that fuoceed- 
ed Kent^ was Brown. He was ori^ally 
bred a grpund-^worker. He had no know- 
ledge of pidures or painting, nor, a» appears 
froni his wotks, any reliih for natural fcene- 
ty. What firft brought him into reputation, 
was a large meet of water * which he made 

O at 
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■*'♦ The glare of watct, and of white- waihcd 
buildings^ always pleafts the vulgar taAe. 



at Stowe, ia which, as in ali his other woris^ 
he has difpkyed the m6ft wrelcbed and 
ehinefe-Iike tafte. Wherever his levelling 
hand has appeared^ adieu to every natural 
beauty ! — ^fee every thing give way to one 
nfiiform fyftem of fmoothing, levelling and 
clumping^ produdive of the moft tirefome 
monotony, joined to the moft difgufting 
fortnality^ 

Brown, however, Goom his extenfive prac- 
tice, carried every thing before Mm, and com^ 
plecely eftabliflied his fyftem, which has been 
held iacred by His difcipies ever lince ; and 
to fliew that it is the moft prevalent^ talie, it is 
only neceflary to mention, that Mr Rejjlon, 
the moft eminent profeflbr of the prdent 
day, in his book (put^fhed ISQS) deckres 
himfdf a follower of Brown, 

Other profeffors of inferioir aptei who 
follow Brown's fyftem, I pafs over, to make 
ibme obfervadons on the art icfelf. 
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All imitative arts fet out, as it were^ in a 
manner as much diftinguifhed from the 
common appearances of things as poflible* 
They ^re admired for their novelty, and as 
Works of art ; and it is not until thefe have 
loft their power of pleafing, that men have 
recourfe to the purity and fimplicity of jia-. 
ture, which pleafes from qualities that never 

9 

grow out of faftiion* Such has been the 
cafe with painting and ornamental garden-^ 
ing. t^aintlng now imitates nature. Car- 
dening has made advances to this ; but I 
think it may be £aid, it is as fer diftant from 
natute as Chinefe reprefentations iire from 
Italian or Englifh landfcapes. 

Lord Bacon lays, * that when ages grow 
to civility and elegance, men come to build 
ftately, iboner . than to garden finely, as if 
gardening were the greater •perfaaion ; ^ * 

O 2 alluding 
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alluding to the progrefs of thefe arts both m 
tJie Grecian and Roman commonwealths. 
But it need not appear wonderful that garden- 
ing is behind both architedlure and painting. 

A building can generally be completed in 
a^ few years ; and, that inftant, it is in its 
greateft perfeftion. A painting can be fi- 
nifhed in a few hours, or at moft in a 
few days,, and is equally perfect in its 
kind, the moment it comes from the hands 
of the painter.; — ^whiTe both the building and 
the pidure remain as .models for future ar- 
tifts to improve upon or copy after. But ia 
gardeninjg it is totally different 

To lay out and plant an ornamental gar- 
den (or a place) is an operation of difficulty, 
and confiderable time ; and thofe who have 
done fb, feldom or never have lived to fee 
their labours arrive at maturity, and, of 
courfe, have no opportunity of cprreding 
errors, or fupplying deficiencies. That in- 
flant, too, in which it arrives at maturity, it 
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"begins to decay, or change its appearance ; fo 
that, in this art, it is difficult to profit even 
from the experience of others. 

Befides thefe, there are many other caufes 
i^v^hich operate againft gardening, in favour of 
the other two arts. Gardening is a greater 
luxury than either fine pictures or fine 
houfes ; the latter of which have been long 
neceflary, and very naturally lead to .the for- 
mer. An elegant boufe, well femiflied, is 
xromplete^of itfelf, and, as fuch, €xifts in 
die poflefiion of thoufands who have no 
place nor opportunity, nor indeed could be 
at the expence of an ornamental garden. 

Mr Price, in his EfTays on the Piftur- 
'cfque, has Ihown, that if the men who were 
^nerally employed to lay out places had 
been acquainted with the principles of paint- 
ing, (which apply to the compdfition and ar- 
rangement of all vifible objefts), they would 
ihave found, few difadvantages arifing from 

O 3 thefe 
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ihefe circumftances : and, it is piain^ had 
this been the cafCi iandfcape gardening 
would, long ere now, have been equally 
perfeft wjth painting j and undoubtedly it? 
produ^iqns woul4 hare beei) much more 
(admired than thofe of that art — ^Mr Price'? 
admirable Efiays pn the Pidurefque^ and 
Mr Knight'3 moft excellent poem^ the Land- 
scapCy point out the .diftinguifhing errors of 
the pirefeajt fyftem pf laying out grounds^ 
and ecH^tain the beft ideas that can be iipa* 
gined for thoie who pradife this art Mo- 
dem {^of^lbrs, indeed, have endeavoured, 
in fpme publicati<ms^ to confijte the reafoi)- 
ing of thefe gentlemen ; but their ineffedual 
^empt$ had only the happy eflfed of youfr 
ing the attention of the landed inter^ tp 
fee t|ie abfurdity of Brown s whimfieal fy«^ 
ftem. 

I believe that I am tibe firft who t)^ ^ 
put as a Iandfcape gardener, profeffii^ $p 

follow 
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tdUow Mr Price's principles. How far 1 
ihall fucceed in executing my plans, and in- 
troducing more of the pifturefque into im* 
proved places, time alone muft determine. 

I muft obferve here, however, that I am 
not fo much prepofiefled in favour of Mr 
Price's Eflays, and Mr Knight^s poem, as to 
imagine thai there are no other books whick 
can give information on the fubjed ; or that 
no place has hitherto been well laid out ) 
or, that the pi^urefque is to be admitted a« 
bout the environs of a manfion, to the ex- 
chifion of every other fpecies of beauty. On 
ihe contrary, I fully coincide with Mt 
G. Mafon's Essay on Daign^ suid Shea- 
ftone'i jR^;72wri/ ;— ahnoft entirely with 
Mafon's English Garden^ and R. Le Gi- 
rardin's Landscape and Village Memoirs. 
I admire the imitation of nature at the 
XiCafowes *-*-4he creative genius difplay- 
at Painfliill f — the correct fency of the 
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fcenery at Hagley*^ — ^the woods of Stoke f 
»— at Wroxtoij Jt— and in the Valley of Bad* 
minton §-»^^lthDUgh I fee glaring errors at 
all thefe places. 

^ Nature's favourite haunts are the fchoc^ 
of gardening. ' She appi^rs in ^ sublimest 
rudenpss ' upon the mountains of Scodand 
And Wales. ^ Her milder train of Graces * 
difperfe themfelves along the banks of rivers, 
^d around the lakes. Her ^ majestic retire-^ 
ments ' are fituated on the (breams of Dove 
and DerweQt,-?r-in the vale of Hacknefs, || and 
in the groves of Eaftw ell %. She affumes on 
^ Richmond Brow, ' or Cowperihill, ** ^ a 
gayer and a softer dignity,T — ^making every 
iprightly , work of art ferye for her embel- 
lifhmeat. • 

^ But 



T  "• 



• Worcefterlhirc. + Near Briftol, 

X Earl pf Guilford's. j Duke of Beaufort's- 

II Near Scarborough. ^ In Kept. 

** In Surrey, ^here I h^d the honour of laying 
lOut Kingfwoodlodge, a celebrated place, the property 
pf G. Bickerdike Efq. formerly belonging to Dcnhafij 
jhejpefif. 
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^ But from a general view of our pre- 
fent gardens in populous diftrids, a foreign- 
er might imagine they were calculated for a 
race of Lilliputians. Are their fliades In 
any degree proportionable to common mor- 
tals ? By the tarns of their winding walk?, 
one ihbuld take them to be the footfteps of 
fdme reeling drunkard. Such are the fymp- 
toms of a feft of whimficals, which feem 
to have been continually increaling under 
repeated literary perfecutions. The undii^ 
tinguifhing herd, in a region of elegance, wiU 
always be awkwardly imitating, or. attempt- 
ing to excel what they cannot help admir- 
ing J whilft nations that are but partially ci- 
vilized do little injury to th6 face of rural 
nature. Negled of order, not premeditated 
defign, makes Turkifli gardens irregular. 
As arts increafe, they come to be mifapplied 
to the fuppofed decoration of natural fcene- 
ry, tUl correder tafte difcovers a dilplay of 
grt to be diere inadmiffible. Thus, finally 

reforting 
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xefordng to nature's ftandard, is a proof of 
tibe height of civility* ' * 

Nature is the great fchoolmafter and 
ftorehoufe of the laadfcape gardenen He 
ought to look around upcxi all her works 
with a penetrating eye, and a capacious mind j 
compare her various forms with ^ch other ; 
marie their defe^Sts and exeeUeiKes; and, 
fiDm this wide furvey^ acquire a correft 
tafle, and an ample fupply of ideas fuited to 
every cafe that can poffibly occur in the 
Mairfe of his prsuflLce. 



THE 



* MafoftOftDefign, p. 105. 



Tm. THEORY AND PRACTICE Off 
LANDSCAPE QARDENINQ, 



^■.'A ^■l.|i^'( jjy .■fi.' i fr«ii* aaesg 



1 HIS fubjeflk may be treated ijnder the 
fdlowing heads : 

1. The principles of landfeape garden- 
ing, whicfl include <r/////y, ^^ and the general 
principles of painting. 

2. The materials of landfeape gardening, 
as ground J njoood^ plants^ lawn^ water^ rocks 
^nd httilSngs. 
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^* Real IandfcapeS| may be created from the prin* 
ciples of painting, and a knowledge of the materials 
nlone. But a knowledge ti $ttility k equattjr neceflkry 
fox the lanid£c9pe gardener or layer ^it of grounds, 
who, in all bis operations, muft unite convenience with 
ieautj. 
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3. The subjeSs of landfcape gardening, 

fuch as the palace^ the viUa^ the mansion^ 

die cottage^ &c. as general fubje^ts ; and ^he 

Jtower-^garden^ the shrubbery^ the approach^ 

&c, as particular parts, or fcenes. 

To etiter at length on the two firft heads, 
would be foreign to the nature of this vo- 
lume, and is the lefs neceflary, as there are 
many excellent obfqrvations cmi the fubjed 
contained in Mr Price s Eflays, Mr Knight s 
Poem, Mafon's Eflay on Defign, Mafon's 
Englifli Garden, Abbe de Lifle's Poem, 
Whadey's Obfervations,. Mr Gilpin's writ- 
ings, and feverd other works. 

The nature and ufe of Cbara&er^ and 
the different subjeSls of landfcape gardening, 
have been lefs touched upon than the other 
heads by moft writers. Thefe parts of the 
fubje£t appear to me not well underftood by 
pra^cal men ; and, as they contain the ef^ 

fence 



fence of both the theory and pra&ice of the 
art, I am Induced to make the fiDllowing 
remarks,. 



ON CHARACTER. 

Unity of character is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of nature,' and of the moft exquifite pro- 
ductions of art In every fcene where the 
attention is divided, there is an end to all 
intereft : it is like putting feveral pidtures on 
the fame canvas, or difcordant reprefenta- 
tions on the fame theatre. 

All the objects in a. pidure fhould tend 
to the particular character, or expreffion, of 
that pidure. All the parts belonging to a 
place fhould . have a fimilar relation to the 
whole, and, in each part, the objeAs which 
enter into its compofition fhould agree in 
expreffion. Thus will all the feparate fcenes 

pleafe 
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pieafe of themfelres^ and, by thm txmae^ 
xioti aind concord, contribute to the gtneral 
effefk and harmony of the landfcape^ 

Different charaders or efle£ls flioidd not 
Only be preferved diftibxS:; but they Ihould 
alfo be ftrongly imprefled. A man or wo- 
man may be very handfome, and at the fame 
time little better than a ftatue ;*— want of ani- 
mation or expreffion is the moft difagreeable 
thing in the human countenance^ 

• In like manner, in Icen^ry, there may be 
|n aflemblage of forms and tints, which, 
though they do not difagree, are perfedly 
infipid: they may be looked on without 
raifmg any degree of emotion 4 and, when- 
ever we fee a human figure^ or a fcene that 
does not powerfully ftrike us at the firft 
glance, we may pronounce them fe^Kurelefs 
and void of expreffion. In vain our eyes 
wander over fuch fcenes or objedis in queft 
of fomething to fatisfy and pieafe. It be- 
longs to expreiCoh alone to fix aind detain 

the 



m 

the eye^ arreft the attention, and captivate 
the fouL 

Of all the knowledge neceflary for a 
lafidfcape gardener, or a creator of lands- 
capes, that of charaSter is the moft import- 
ant : it is the leading guide which fhpuld di- 
redt him in every operation in the manage- 
ment of natural or artificial fcenery. With 
this knowledge, the flighteft operations will 
j^duce the moft enchanting effeds ; but^ 
without it, every thing goes on with immenfe 
kbonr and diffiorfty, — confequently is attend- 
ed with much imneceflary expence^ — ^atid the 
refult, after all, will be incongruity. It is plain, 
ttmvever, Aat moft of thofe who foflow the 
profeffion of laying out grounds, have no con- 
ception of this kind of knowledge ;— nor .do 
they need it, according tb their fyftem : for 
Mr BroWn * has fo fixed and deWrmined thef 
ibrtns and lines of dumps, belts, and ferpen- 
thie catiaJsi tmd has b6en fo fteadily imitated 
by lis followers, tha,t had the improvers 

been 
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been Incorporated, their common feal, with 
a clump, a belt, and a piece of made water^ 
would have fully exprefled the whole of 
their fcience, and have ferved for a Qiodel 
as well as a feal. ' * 



. Landfcape gardening profefles to hdght-* 
en characters already more or lefs imprefled 
by nature ; — ^to change natural charaders 
into others ; — ^to create original^ imitative^ 
and emblematical charadters. ^ 

In proceeding to make fome remarls;s on . 
thefe heads, it is neceflary to obferve, that 
there are five natural characters, independent 
of all others, which are univerfal through- 
out this glcjje, and to one or other of which 
inay be referred every other cbaraEtefy icent 
or objeS in nature, or the works of art. 

Thefe 

 Price's Effays, vol. I. p. 264. 
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*rhefe are, sublimity^ pi£luresqueness^ beauty^ 
ugliness aud deformity. 

. As this aitarigemeiit of the effefEs of vi- 
fible objedls will be new to fome, I ihall 
juft take notice of the principles which pror- 
duce each of thefe characters- 

1. The sublime aftonifhes, or fufpeiids 
the fehfefe- It is founded on principles of 
awe and terror, which, in vifible objedis, 
are produced principally by greatnefs of di- 
menfion and obfcuaty. Peipendicular rocks 
of great height — ^immenfe mountains — deep 
chafms — the boundlefs ocean,- — are all pow- 
erfully fublime^ from greatnefs of dimenlion. 
The fublime arifes from obfcurity, when 
' thunders roar, ' and clouds begin 

* 3a darken all the bill^ and smoke to roll. * 
In gardening, it is impoffible to create this 
character j but, where it already exifts, we 

P may 
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may often hetghteo, and always lover it& 
efieds. 

2* The beautiful b a pleafing quaKty. 
It i& founded on the principles, of lepofev F^ 
duced by fnfioothnd^ foftnefg^ frefimefs., and 
gradual variation. A betta idea of beauty 
cannot be given, than that ca.pdvating ob- 
je£b-*^e mofl: enchanting inrhidi the eye of 
nun can poffibly bdM)k]r-*^at \d[»ch in« 
ijamdy prefents itfelf to the iisiagiiiatioo when 
beauty is mentipned^^^hat, in compaorifcn of 
whkhy all otiber beauty is dull and infipid-*^ 
d&e fisiee of a beautifut young WQiiMm« 

Beauty, however, is ieidom or nevw 2^ 
Ume^ but is generally more or le& acoCNBu* 
pauied widi the pldiuefque, which is always 
necefTary to jHrelorve it from ddbelk and in- 
fipidky* Even in the faicinating ikce of a 
beautiful wpman, where nature (as Mr Price 
' ikys) may be laid to have fi:sed the thcona 
of beauty^ we find the line of the nofe and 

forehead 
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fereheid nearly ftraigfat, which g^res a zttt to 
^I the other flowing lines of th6 fiice : wlule 
the eyd>rows and the eyelaihes^ by their 
projediag ihade over the fhiiung fufface of 
the eye, and efpecially the hair, by its rough- 
nsfs and intricate conceahnoitt, reliievey and 
give fpiric to the fire(h foftnefs, cleitme&, and 
»pole of all &e reft. 

The beautiful in groimds ought ali^^irjte 
to' be miated in a fkmlar manner with thie 
puQforefipJe^^-Hu whore ibft, fmbodi, gentle 
undulations are iiitercepted and relieved by 
ievid'places, or hanging flqpes^ (as the flow-, 
ing linei of the face aire'fet off by die ri^^ 
Uhie of the nofe atid^foreheflid)^ ami the whole 
varied; with grotips ' of triees,' flmibs and £owi- 
et$y which' will ^ve intricacy^* Spirit and 
efFedt iimikti* to the- hair,' ej^sebrows, and 
eye-Iaihes^ But when, in place of varied 
groups, — clumps and patches are ft^k dfia 
beautiful lawn or park, their formal, com- 
pdl£t, lumpiih appearance, is totally deftitute 

P 2 of 
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of variety ^nd intricacy—they are deformi- 
ties the moft hideous that can be imagined— 
worfe even than large warts or pimples on a 
beautiful female face. 

« 

3. The piBuresque is another pleafmg 
quality, founded upon the principle of irri- 
tation, which is produced by roughnefs and 
fudden . Adulation, joined with irregularity. 
This is the moH general character in na- 
ture. It is often mixed with the < others, 
and particularly with beauty. Almoft all 
obje£k$, as. they approach to age and decay, 
are pi^fhirefque — all irregular buildings and 
ground — all rivers, aged animals, &c. The 
pifturefque is mixed with the fublime, as in 
a raging fea ; with the beautiful, as in the 
human countenance ; or in moll fcenes com- 
pofed of trees and £aiooth lawn^ or ftill 
water; &c. 



Cc 
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* Ce qui plait sans regie et si^ns prtjl 
Sans qirs^ sans apprits^ sat^s grimaces^ 
Sans gene^ et comme par hazard^ 
Est Touvr age cbarmant des Graces^, 

* Such is pi£turefque beauty — the beauty 
of preeminence ; becaufe it is the beauty of 
the Graces — ^becaufe it is animated, and gives 
motion, chara£ter and expreffion to the phy- 
fiognomy.of all objeds. This it is which 
is defigned by the man of genius, and ador- 
ed by the man of feeling. * * 

» • 

4. Ugliness may be called a quality that 
produces infipidity, or a flight degree of dif- 
guft. It arifes from a want of form, or an 
unfhapen, lumpifh appearance, fuch as ground 
which has neither the beauty of fmoothnefs, 
frefh verdure, and. gradual variation, nor the 
pid:urefquenefs of bold and fudden breaks, 

P. 3 and 

——————— ^ — — ■»   I  I ,,ii .. 

* R. L. Girardin. 
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" and varied tints of foil^— as a rough ploughed 
field turning to fwan!, or what are called 
pig4iacked hills.— Convex furfaces of ground 
are generally more ugly than concave ones. 

S. Deformity^ as qppofed to beauty, is 
pro4u^ve of difguft. It is produced by 
unconnected, mifhapen protuberances, or fi- 
milar hollows on the Airface of objects, as 
ndced quarries, or gravel pits, &c. Defor- 
mity is to uglinefs, what pid^urefquenefs is to 
beauty ; it heightens its efFed : and hence, 
an ugly object, which is fimply difagreeable, 
when deformed, becomes hideoufly di%ufl- 

To illuftrate thefe two characters, an^ 
and their ponnexion witti the three fbrm^, 
let us fuppofe ^ an artift to model, in any 
ibft material, a head from the Venus or the 
Apolk) ; and thw, by way of experiment, iq 
make the nofe longer or- ri^arper, rifmg more 
fuddenly towards the middlCj^ or flrongly a- 

quiline— T 
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quiline : — ^Were he to giye;^a\flrikhig projec- 
tion to Ae eyebrow, or to break the outline 
of the fice into angles — though he would 
deftroy beauty^ yet he might create dbarac- 
terj — ^and fomething grand or pt£turefque 
mkht be produced by fuch a trial. But let 
him take the contrary mediod ;^et him clog 
and fill up all thoTe nicely-marked variations, 
of whofe happy union and connexion beau- 
ty is the refult — ^ugUnefs, and that only, muft 
be the confequence. Were he afterwards to 
place warts or carbuncles on the nofe, or any 
other- unnatural wens- and excrefcaices on 
the face j ware hie to twifl theinouth^ «'j?iake 
theoiefelaxfryi or of an enormous fize, — ^he 
would th^nr^-add^efbrmity to vglinefs. ' * 

In all fcenes or objeds that are plealing, 
fome of. thefe three chaiiadters will pre- 

vail J and, 4n ^1 others, the two laft are in- 

< 

termixed in a greater or lefs degree. 

P 4 CHA- 

f4 ifl> rt > ' '     ■. 
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CHARACTERS, 

already more or lefs imprcflbd by nature, 
are heightened by adding- or taking a- 
way. Places abounding with too "much 
wood, are principally thofe that can be im- 
proved by the latter method : Such as have 
too little, as is generally the cafe, are thofe 
which can be improved by adding — in which 
indeed the great art of improvement confifts ; 
for we can feldom remove any quantity of 
the other materials of landfcape. The modes 
applicable to both cafes will be eafily under-r 
flood by the following obfervations. 



ON HEIGHTENING NATURAL CHARACTERS, 

!• Supppfe a place by nature grand or 
fublime. This eftate is very extenfive. The 
furface of the ground does not confift fo 
much of yndulations or abruptneffes, as of 

large 
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large plains, broad fwells, and wide vallifes. 
It is bounded, oil one fide, by a range of im- 
menfe mountains ; and, on the other, by the 
ocean. ^ 

Every natural feature here being great^ 
the operations of art muft be. great alfo. 
The principal materials for improving this 
eftate, are wood and buildings. Near the 
centre let a palace or caftle be built, of largq 
dimenfions, with an extenfive front looking 
towards the fea. Plant the wood, not in 
fraall groups and fingle trees, but in mafly 
thickets and dark forefts, — not bounded by a 
line of infipid curves, but by bold projec- 
tions, and deep angular receffes, forming 
large bays and prominences, or long ftraight 
lines. The predominant trees about this 
place muft not be larch, afh, or willow, but 
the more noble oak, elm, and pine. While 
fome of the mountains, partly bare, fhew 
immenfe perpendicular rocks towering al- 
jnpft to their fummits ; let others be totally 

clothed 
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clodied <wi^ wood^ and, throughout &e 
^hde range, as £»: as nsajr bfe jMradlkable, 
let ^ hili be united to hiU with fweeping 
train of foreft, and prodigality of fhade. * 

To cdrre^pond vnAi thefe gaiend fea- 
tures, erery put, as the Jo^s^ {^[froach^ 
jbkasure^gfmind^ gardens^ &c Sec muft have 
a greatoefs of manner aod litmeciiion cot*' 
fe^ndiog to the genaad chara&er of 1^ 
whcde. Thus : 

At the extresciity of the eftate, on the fide 
of ihe highway, k* two lodges be {^ed, of 
a coxifiderable fii;e, and at a fMrc^per diilance 
fix)m each other* Let the gate b^wxt them 
be qf amj^e magnitude ; and fixxoa thence 
let t\ broad roa^ or iq^proach procdedi, in 
great inegMiar fweeps* ftwae^mea through 
foreft fceaery, afid ak dh^ times through 
open park or paftv^re, until^ at laft, it begins 
to afctjnd from the valley, and, biirfting from 
a thickset, the caftle itfelf appears t9 yiew it^ 
the nol^eft perfpefitive, 



% 
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2. Suppofe a place, the natural charader 
of which is chiefly beauty. 

This eftate, not very large, is (Ituated on 
a gentle eminence, fioping with gentle ui^* 
^Illations towards the fouth. The furface in 
general is foft, fmooth, beautifully waved, 
and clothed widi a carpet of the £reih^ ver« 
dure. It is furrounded by a country abound* 
ing in litde hills and lakes ;-'^Hhe former varied 
by pafture, cattle, corn-fields and villages ; 
and the latter by iflands and fifhing-boats. 

The natural qharadter of dbis place, then, 
is beauty, in tl^e proper fenfe of the wtard ; 
that is, beauty vfitih the leaft mixture of 
pidur^queoefk |t is to be improved by 
the addidon of wood, to p[W intricacy \ and 
with beauttftd buildictts^ fbir chanu^er, oma* 
inent or 

Uipon a convenient (wdl, biaeked by a 
Htde hill^ hmld an elegant Grecian ^nlku 
Clotibe tibe hiitt belund k w)6i wood,, and 
y«ry the park with light and airy groups of 

#4 
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afli, beech and lime, gliding into each other, 
and connected by thickets covering the emi- 
nences and fwells. Let honeyfuckles and 
virgins'4x)wers twine round the ftems of the 
more detached trees, . or hang . in graceful 
feftoons from their branches. Through a- 
itiotigft them let the pafture be cropt by 
horfes and cows, and kept fmootk by. thfe 
bite of fheep and lambs. Vary the kept 
ground with the moft beautiful fhrubs and 
flowers. Lead one of the fprings in a mur- 
muring rill to a littie valley, and there let it 
fpread into a cryilal lake, the banks of which 
Ihould be beautifully fringed with luxuriant 
vegetation, and varied with roots, ftones, and 
harmonious tints of foil. 

Every other part of this place muft be 
eafy, graceful and natural, not forced and 
laboured; — in every operation keeping it 
ftridly in view to form the moft pleaiing 
combination of beauty and pidurefquenefs, 

• wherein 
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wherein beauty fhall be the prevailing ema- 
tion. 

3. Suppofc a place, the natural charac-^ 
tev of which is the pi&uresque. 

This eftate does not appear of a large 
fize. It is fituated partly in a hollow, and 
partly on the furrounding mountains, which 
are greatly diverfified in fhape and appear^ 
aiice. It ife interfperfed in many places by 
rivulets, which run down the fides of the 
mountains in hollow dells and dingles to a 
conliderable river, which winds with many 
a crook and turn thf ough the loweft part of 
the grounds. From the irregularity of the 
furface, the rocks, ftones, and diverfity of 
foil, the whole eftate afTumes the moft pic- 
turefque appearance, even with the little 
wood naturally there ; and it is eafy to con- 
ceive that this may be made a moft roman- 
tic and Angularly delightfiil place, by follow- 
ing out that which nature has begun. But 

though 
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though thi6 eftate fiiould hs covertd piiticiH 
pally with wood in rough thickets, groups 
and maffes, yet the rocks, varied in colour 
and form, will be feen raiHug their heads on 
the fides of the wooded hiUs, and on the 
banks of the water courfea ; and die broken 
furface of the ground will fhew the differ-^ 
ent tints of earthy overhung by vaiious wild 
plants and ferns,— while deer,- ^9^^^ wild 
horfes and aiTes, will be feen fauntering la 
the woods, fkulking among the thickets and 
buihea, or grazing in the winding gbdes^ c£ 
pafture. 

Through one of the wooded dells cany 
a rough road^ winding, from fide to fide; 
and crofilng d:ie brook in v^oious^ ways,^ mA 
let it afcend to a plain-looking Gctf hie man^ 
fion. * 

Though the general appea»^d' of the 
whole fhould be pidurefque, ytt^ in the 

pteafiire- 

* Rather a jAiia tttafiSoni in order that the«ye 
nay find relief from the multiplicity of feparate parts 
iniuch meet it almoft every where through this place^ 
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pka&us&^touiid thefts onj^t to be ieenes de^ 
cidbdly beautiful), as. daer Bow&^pxdem^ &c*. 
There fhould be a imootfa hvm round the 
hotife^ and neal kept w^ks in feveral places^ 
that thefe parts;, by coMraft with the whole, 
n^y fuppoit the general charader, and give 
reUef d^d repofe to the eye. 

* In a fituation of piftureftjiie beauty, 
if^here nature, imconlmed, diifplays all her 
grapes, the emotions of j4eafure whkh we 
receive ffMi fight are increafed by agreeable* 
bnpceffions^ upon the oth^ fenfes ; fach aa 
the firefli fmd;l of the young grafs j-«^he o* 
pening leaver of the ^ing, expanded by 
the vivifying eie^idty of a warm ihower ; 
-«die- foift^ murmuring^irf ftreams, which give 
new life to the verdwe ;-— or tiie tender con- 
cert of tbe^bird^ finging^ among- the branches. 
The healing and: fmell, ie& q^ick than the 
figbt^ but ai&x lefs roving, and ntore inti* 
matdy aifeded, powerfbtty afSft in convey^ 
ing to the heart erery driight^ fenfation ; 

and 
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and the more folitary the fcene — the further' 
removed from interruptioix — ^the more in- 
terefting will be the efFedt, and the ftronger 
and deeper the impi;effion upon our minds; 

* Poetry and jpainting are the offspring 
of thefe impreffions. Thofe who felt ftrong- 
ly, wifhed to defcribe what they felt. ^ In 
fituations like thefe, paftpral lays the fcene 
of man's firft happinefs, and paints, in af- 
fe<Sing colours, the true pleafures of flmple 
life. Whenever we meet with any happy 
fpot, where art has not yet penetrated, we 
are delighted to find thofe fcenes realized 
which have given us fo much pleafure in 
the defcription. All the attributes of fuch a 
fpot, which poetry has rendered facred, im- 
mediately recur to our memory. Infcriptions 
on the bark of ancient oaks ; — ^urns in the 
wood ; — ^in the confecrated grove, a ruftic 
temple ; — in the orchard, under the fhade of 
fruit trees, a neat cottage ; — groups of cattle 
feeding in the meadows ; — ^tlie chorus of the 

Ihepherds 
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fhepherds, aflembled round the living fpring, 
while every maid of the village becomes a 
wood nymph. 

' Such is poetical landfcape, whether ex- 
hibited to our view by nature in fome fa- 
voured fpot, which has efcaped the general 
deftrudtion, or created anew by the hand of 
tafle* 

' But if pifturefque beauty gives plea- 
fure to the eyes ; if a poetical fcene interefts, 
by bringing before us the happy pictures of 
Arcadia ; and if it. is in the power of the 
painter or poet to produce thefe — ^fome fitu- 
ations there are, which -nature only can give* 
and which I will call the Romantic. 

'In the midft of all the great objefts and 
wonderful efFedts of nature, this fort of 
country contains all the beauty of picture, 
and all the charm of poetry. It is neither 
fevere nor grotefque, but peaceful and foli- 
tary ; fo that nothing divides our attention* 

Q or 
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of interrupts that calm and delightful fenti* 
ment which penetrates the heart 

* Through dark pines and ample Aeatres 
of rock, the clear dream defcends by differ- 
ent falls into the quiet vale, and, fpreading, 
forms a lake amidfl the furrounding clif&,. 
between whofe openings (hipendous moun- 
tains are difcovered in the diftance, the fum- 
mits of which, covered with eternal fnows 
and ice, feen from afar, refemble mafles 6f 
agate and afebafter— -by which ail the co- 
lours of light are refleded as in a prifm. 

The water, of celeftial blue, and trans- 
parent as the pureft cryftal, fhows all the 
Iportive play of the trout, upon its bed of 
Various-coloured marble. An ifland rifes in 
the midfl of it, the fcene of rural pleafures. 

* Diverfified by vineyards and meadows^ 
and wood of various growth, this delightful 
fpot afibrds a multitude of agreeable recefles« 
The cattle crop the leaves of the fbawberry^ 
which reddens die banks} and happy coupler, 

whom 
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whom no interefted views united, fit ^^upon 
Sthe foft grafs; furrounded by their children^ 
The light of the pale moon (hews the diftant 
tindulations^of the water. Its glafly ftirface 
is divided by a ligKl bark, which brings the 
'daughters of the neighbouring cottage. A 
white bbddice marks their well-proportioned 
iOiape J long tirefFes float upon their fhbul*- 
tiers ; a litSe hat of ftraw, decorated witjbi 
frefh flowersj makes the only ornament of 
their imiling countenances. Refplendent 
With health, and ferene with innocence^ 
theit fonorous voices ai-e only formed by 
natural harmony, and they have no teache^ 
jbut the birdd. The echoes, which never 
knew the jargcHi of chromatic mufic, repeat 
t>nly light airs of cheerfulneft, the voice of 
nature, or thd rimple fouodB of tjbe hmtr 
boy. 

* Quittiiig the lake, the riv^r pierces mr 
to 0, deep and narrow vale. High mowir 
bum md drowning rocks (mm to fep3r«t» 

Q 2 this 
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this retreat from the reft of the univerfe: 
On their craggy tops, covered with fir, the 
rude axe was never heard. White goats 
bound from rock to rock upon beds of thyme 
and marjoram. Their fearlefs eafe in this 
fequeftered fpot gives a fort of fecurity to 
man, and takes off the idea of total folitude, 
by making him expe<St to find fome peacefiil 
dwelling not far diftant. 

* After fome rapid falls, occafioned by 
the rocks which crofs each other, and op- 
pofe its paflage, the river at length finds, in 
this narrow vale, a fmatt fpace in which its 
difturbed and foaming water dilates, and 
flows calmly on. The gendy rifing fhore 
is covered with a wood of rifing oaks, un- 
der whofe myfterious fhade is (jpread a car- 
pet of finefl mofs. The clear ftream, flow- 
ing among the twifted roots, and over beds 
of various-coloured fand, invites to bathe. 
Wholefome herbs, aromatic plants, and the 
odoriferous gums of the pine, perfume the 

air 
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^r with balfamic vapours, ^which refrelh the 
lungs. At the end of this grove of oaks, 
through an orchard where the trees are load- 
ed with fruit, aiid interwoven with the vine, 
appears a cottage. Under the far projed- 
ing roof, are arranged all the fimple utenfils 
of the family. Planks of fir, put together 
by ^ cottager, compofe the building ; a 
trellis forms the periflyle and portico, in- 
ftead of architectural columns ; and the inte- 
rior neatnefs furpafles that of a palace. If 
the food is not feafoned with the poifons of 
the Eaft, the quality of it is excellent, and 
the tafte wholefome and pure. Love dif- 
covered this retreat, and Happinefs dwells 
in it. 

* In fuch fituations as thefe, all the force 
of that analogy is felt which fubfifts between 
phyfical and moral inipreffions. Here the 
mind wanders with pleafure, and indulges 
thofe fond reveries which become neceflary 
to fuch as are open to foft affedions, and 

Q 3 know 
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know the jiift yaiue of things. We wifh tp 
dwell in thcfe fcenes for ever ; for here w^ 
feel all the truth and energy of nature. 

* Tliis IS ne;u*ly the ftyle of romantic 
fituations } but yery few of this fort are to 
be found, except in the bofom of thofe im- 
menfe tamparts, which feem intended by 
mature as the laft afylum of peace and li- 
bCTty* . ^ 



«a 



ON C9dNGIKG NATUItAL CHARACT^ItS. 

So much with re^edt to the heightejping of 

• - '  * _ _ " _ _ * 

natural charafters. Thofe which require tq 
be changed^ are chiefly fuch as are produc- 
tive of dilguflt, as fcenes of ugliness arid de-- 
formttyy or in cafes where any of the other, 
natural chara<^ers do npt agree with that 

which is to be created. 

■• ''.'■' * . ' 

OF 

L__|_ - ' _ . — ^ — —^ '  L 

* R. li. Gerardin. , Vifcount D'Ermeonville*s^ 
Eflay on Landfcape, p. 147. 
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OF CHANGING SUCH CHARACTERS AS AJtE 
PRODUCTIVE OF PISGUST. 

1. Suppofe a place naturally ugly, that 
is, what the beautiful place formeriy men- 
tioned would be, if all thofe * nicely mark- 
ed variations, of whofe happy union and 
connexion beauty is the refult, ' were clog- 
ged and filled up-^-the pafture rough — ^the 
furrounding country n^ted or moory, and 
deftitute of trees and water, &c. 

The moft complete improvement here 
with the grounds, would be, to reftore its 
gentle undulations, and reproduce beauty: — 
or, if the uglineis were fo great as to make 
this too expenfive— ^by breaks and abrupt- 
nefles, the charadler of pidlurefquenefs might 
be produced, and the place may then be 
plant^ apd laid out accordingly. 

Q 4 % 
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2. Suppofe a place naturally ugly or de-r 
formed ; that is, an ugly place covered with 
unihapen bumps of earth, or inferfperfed 
with naked quarries and gravel-pits— fuch a 
fubjedt as fhis is much eafier imprpved than 
one fimply ugly, becaufe it is more eafily re-? 
4uced to.pi(9:urefquen,ef3 of Ithp moft intereft- 
ing kind, either by breaking the ground, or 
jSmply planting groups and thickets more of 
lefs upon and around the bumps and holes ; 
the brpkei) earths and ftoneS of which, and 
the water, &c. in the pits and quarries, 
would form fingularly pi£turefque fcenes of 
themfelves, while they werg totally conceal- 
ed from, the general vijsw. Beauty might 
alfo be produced in fuch a place as thi$, by 
levelling down the bumps, and filling up the 
quarries and gray el-pit§ with attention to thp 
proper principles of this charader. 

It i? of great impprtaikce to the landfc^pe 
gardener to know how to ipiproye yglinef^ 



or 
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or deformity j for though a place wholly ug* 
ly or deformed may feldom occur, yet more 
or lefs of thefe qualities exift almoft every 
where, and they may generally be phanged 
into beauties with little trouble or expence. 
A very few cartfuls of earth will turn a con- 
fiderable extent of the moft beautiful furface 
into an ugly one, by diftributing it in the 
concavities ; and, vij:e versa^ a very few 
cartfuls taken from the concavities of an ug- 
ly place, and judiciouflly fpread upon the 
eminences or convexities, will reftore beau- 
ty. Ground-workers, who are ignorant of 
this, never fail, in removing earth, to fpread it 
in the hollows ; or, if they have no hollows 
to fill up, nor undulations to round off (as 
they term it) their n^xt ftep is to lay it 
down in heaps here and there, and form 
thefe into litde round bumps, which are 
the moft difgufting kind of deformities, 
^hen thefe bumps are large^ they ilick on a 

clump 
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plump on the top of each ; wh^n (intiUy tix^y 
plant a (ingle tree. 
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OF CHAKGING SUCH KATURAl, CHARACTERS 
AS DO NOT AGREE WITH THAT WHICH 
IS TO BE CREATED, 

* 

But there may be cafes, where the grounds 
are neither ugly nor deformed, and, ^at the 
fame time, the natiiral character muft be 
changed. 

Thus, a gendeman may purchafe a few 
acres of ground on the fearfhore, and the 
natural chara^er of this fituation would be 
fublimity. Here he wifhes to build a houfe ; 
but it would be abfurd to ereil pne that 
would have pretenfions to grandeur. An 
extenfive plain, which is furrounded by high 

mountains, is a fuitable fituation for a build- 

* 

ing of grandeur ; but it will frequently hap- 
pen 
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pen that no other edifice exifls there but ai 
farm-houfe. 

On the other hand, a wefJthy nobleman 
may wifli to build a palace or cafUe oa 
grounds that have naturally little grandeur. 
In fuch cafes as thefe, the great art is to 
combine the charafter tp be created with 
the natural chara^er of the grounds, fo as 
the former may becom^e precjominant. 

Whereyer trees will grow, this can ge- 
perally be accompliflied with no great diffi- 
culty ; but, where the foil or the fituadon are 
unfavourable to diefe, the i)atural chara<3:er 
pf the ground or furroundin^ fcenery will be 
imprefled upon ik^ building or work pf art 

Thus, a cottage on th« brink; of an Lm- 
menfe precipice, or a farni-l^oufe on the[ 
margin of the ocean, partake pf the fubli^ 
mity of thefe fcenes : * But, even in thefe 

fituations, 

 ' " 1. 1.  ^ I , I 1.  

* But die ocean and the fann4ioufe, or the cot<- 
tage and the precipice, are far from being fo power- 
fully fublime as an immenfe ruin of a caftle would be 
\\\ either of tlie iituations. 
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fitxiations, fliould every other obje£t be fliut 
but. with trees, and the cottage or farm- 
houfe viewed by itfelf in this recliife fcene, 
their original chara<fler6 would be fully pre- 
ferved, although, in the general view of the 
country, the mafs of wood on the precipice 
containing a cottage, and the thicket by the 
fea-fhore containing a farm-houfe, would 
naturally, as before, be imprefled with the 
charafter of fublimity. 

But though the fcenery of nature may 
confer upon artificial objects a character dif- 
ferent from that which they naturally poC- 

V 

fefs, yet when this is attempted by art, it 
often produces incongruity, and is fome- 
times difgufting. Thus, an attempt to or- 
nament a cottage, by loading it with archi- 
ted:ural decOTations, deftroys its fimplicity, 
without raifing its character. An extenfiye 
palace, upon a knoll litde larger than the 
bafe of the building, appears totally mif- 

placed J 
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placed ; and a ftable with a fine Doric porticOy 
though at a diftance it may appear a Gre- 
cian temple, yet, when we approach it, and 
difcern .the deception, it never fails to ex- 
cite difguft. 

This, however, does not preclude every , 
idea of character or ornament, nor does it 
fuppofe that the flables of a nobleman are to 
alTume the fame appearance as thofe of his 
tenants : On the contrary, they may at all 
times be upon a larger fcale, and finifhed 
with better materials ; and this alone will 
givelhem a degree of folidity and grandeur 
fuperior to the others : — or in many fituations, 
perhaps, they may affume, with propriety, 
and a good efFeft, the charafter of ruins or 
Gothic buildings. 

The prinpples which produce the lead- 
ing characters being properly underftood, 
the modes of changing them into others, na- 
turally prefents itfeE 

Thus, in a fihall place, the ground of 
which is naturally grand, the wood and 

buildings 
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buildings can be put on in a light and airy 
manner. In a place naturally beautiful or 
pidturefque, the wood can be put oh ia 
exteniive forefts, dark thickets, and broad 
mafles ; the buildings can be made of large 
dtmenfions ; and all the other operations of 
art may fo correipond, as to overcome the 
natiural charader, and make grandeur of 
magnificence the preVailinjg etnotioh; 

Thefe five qualities, sublimity^ piUuresque-- 
nessy beauty^ ugliness and defotmity^ as I havd 
already mentioned, are the grimd leading ex-^ 
preffions that abound throughout all nature. 
Although often, indeed, they are mixed in 
fuch ail infinite variety of Ways, that ill 
fome fcenes it is difficult to fay which pre^ 

vails. 

This circtimflance, along with fome o- 
thers, has given rile to a number of other 
chara£ters nearly as general as the former^ 
which the operadoas of art can alfo heighten 
ordeftroy. Thusi 

A 
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A certain degree of fublimity, accompa* 
nied with beauty, conftitutes what is called 
grandeur ; and a degree of pidurefquenefs, 
added to this, conftitutes magnificence.^^ 
Where moft of the materials of a fcene are 
beautiful, with fome degree of pi€lurefqu6- 
nefs, as hay-ricks in a foft lawn which is 
grouped with young limes, afhes and wil- 
lows, it is called (by the French at leaft *) 
a sofi fcene. 

Another degree of pidhirefquenefs and 
beauty, as a rocky or ftony fcene upon a 
mountain, the top of which is perpetually 
covered with fnow, is called t severe (bene. 
One where the parts are few, as a cott2^ in 
the comer of a field, with few appendages 
or accompaniments, is called a simple icene ; 
and fo there are a great many others, as 
cheerful^ tranquil^ solitary y wildy peaceful^ 
vtrdanty mral^ rusticj romanticj &c. 

There 

* R. I^ Gerardin, 
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There are alio charadiers created by art, 
tvhich nlay be intermingled with the formen 
Thus, a manfion may be placed in a peaces 
ful^ a verdant^ or a romantic fcene ; and thia 
manfion may be either a winter— or fum- 
mer« — or a principal refidence, and aflum^ 
the appearance of a palace, a caftle, a cot- 
tage, &c# 

According to the nature and purpofe of 
the manfion, the reft of the ,place muft be 
laid out Thus : 

In a principal refidence, there fhould be 
fcenes fuited for every feafon of the year* 
In the pleafure-ground, there fliould be win- 
ter, fpring, fummer, and autumn gardens ; 
and, throughotit the reft of the place, as 
many pleafing fcenes (hould be introduced as 
can be done confiftendy with its extent, &Ci 

In a fummer refidence, thofe fcenes 
which are in perfection in the winter or 
fpring montltf are rendered aecelfary ; but 

the 



the others, muft be more abundant, and cha-^ 
raderiftic of the feafoh. 



Let ahy oiie contrail: the foregoing o^-* 
fervatioris with the practice of modern land-* 
icape gardeners* Whatever be the nature 
of the place to be improved, their operations 
are uniformly the fame. The ground^ in 
all the iplaces mentioned, would without any 
jdiftih£tion be cleared, levelled^ and reduced 
to one uniform flow of furface,-^faftiioned 

•' ' ^ . all to one unvaried rouhd^ 
One even round that ever gently Jiows. * 
In a wOTd, fuch a heavy, featurelefs fur* 
face, as would be denominated ugly by any 
eye of the leaft natural tafte. 

The water^ too, would be divefted of 
every pi(3:urelque circumftance. The fides 
of tlie dells, the banks of the rivefs or lakes, 
would be deprived of every tree and bufli— - 

R levelled 
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tevelled down and redaced to uniform^ dti^ 
tin£t farpendne fweeps^ until they wete 
brought as near to the appearance of a made 
tianal as poflible : and if any canal or pond 
was to be made from any fpring or rill, it 
would be placed in the moft confpicuous 
fituation, formail, naked and glaring, like a 
fong white iheet of linen extended on a 
bleaching giten. 

The lavage grandeur of the rods would 
be tamed — ^the moft pronunent abruptness 
or antiquated mofiy fpots would be pared 
off. If any bnfhe^ or roots hang over, they 
would be cut down ; and afterwards, any in- 
tricate recefs that might remdn, would be 
patched up with ftones or tuff, and all a- 
round would be made fmoodi and even, * 

The woo^fj alfo, would be put on in a fi- 
milar manner In each of the places. To 

mark 
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* This I a£iually faw done in Petthfhire two ycacsr 
ago. See alfo an inftange in Price's Eflays, voL JL 
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taiark the property, and £htit out the adjoin- 
mg eftate, a belt would form a boundary to 
' the whole. Within this, the park would be 
jetted over with clumps, and dotted with 
fingle trees. Around, or on each fide the 
imanfion, the jpleaAure^gi^ound would be 
made-~the boundary a funk fence — ^its 
contents, circular and oval patches of all 
Ibrts of ^iirubs-^and, durough among thefe^ 
a deep-funk fetpentine gravel walk would 
kad you to the riding in this belt, where 
you muft walk once round to fee the tem- 
ples and viftas, and then you have done* 

From thefe operations, it is eafy to fee 
there can be no beautiful combinations, nor 
any marked expreffions about fuch improv- 
ed places. All of than, whatever be their 
natural character, are brought as near as pof^ 
fible to the ftandard which pafies under the 
taaane of English gardening. 

R 2 OF 
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OF ORICINAL, IMITATIVE, AND EMBLEMATli- 

CAL CHARACTERS.. 



These apply more to particular fcenes dt' 
objefts, than to wKole euatdst)! platrea * •' 

The OHIGINAL are fuch as do not .exift 
in nature, but which are defigtied by art, aa^ 
gardens J shrubberies^ edifices y &c. 

The IMITATIVE include fuch as are co- 
pied from natune, as water ^ la^n^ deHs^ 
rocks y &c. ^ 

The EMBLEMATICAL cofflpiife fadh as, 
from statues y urns or inscriptions ^ aiUudeta 
fome well known fubjeft in tiiftory or 
poetry. 

aA»- 
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GARDENS 



jnay be divided into two Idads, orna- 
mental, 2Uld USEFUL, 

In ornamental gardens of every kind, 

the foil and fituation fhould be gpod^ and 

. . . • . » 

the furface of the grouncj beautifully varied. 
Their extent muft be in propOTtion to the 
place they belpng to. In general^ they need 
not be large. In almoft every kind^ a few 
trpes and fhrubs fhould be introduced, to re- 
nK)ve from the general view the appesu'anoQ 

«. '.» «*.^ A.^k*«> 

of infipidity, and to break it into feparate 

« • - • 

fcenes* qne of which alone fhould be feen at 
a time, that • the eye in going sJpng may 
be induced to examine or. admire the mi- 
nute beauties of fmgle objeds. 

It may be necefTary to obferve here, that 
in ornamental gardens, fhrubberies, green- 

R 3 houfes. 
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houfesy groups of flowers, &c. the fame 
principles of arrailgement that we f^nd in na- 
tural forefts ihould (in my opinion) be carer 
fully followed ; one kind being always made 
to prevail in one place, (as meatiooed |n Sec- 
tion IV. of the Obfervations on Planting,) 
The grouping — the harmony of forms— of 
tints, &c. fJiQuld be attended to exadly in 
the lame manner. The whole flower-gar- 
den or greenhoufe Ihould be arranged as 
near as poflible to a sy sterna natura — ^all the 
ipecies of a genus connected together, not 
in a formal, diilin£t manner, but with a 
carele% natural appearance : — the extreme 
ipecies of one genus gliding infenfibly into 
thofe of the next, and thefe agdn partially 
intermingled with the fucceeding, fo that con- 
nexion and harmony may aboimd through- 
out the whole. 

* . « * 

It is atmoft impoflible to conceive the 
variety and interefl: that would be created 
by this mode of arrangement If adopted 

evgn 
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€TCn in the finall extent of a greenhoufe, it 
would render this fcene as fuperior to its pre* 
fent appearance, as a beautiful pi6:ure b fu*^ 
perior to a piece of canrafs fpotted at raiidom 
with all the colours of the palette. 

I may notice here, too, that tbofe diiP- 
gufting lines of feparation at the edges of 
walks, and around groups and dug patches 
of flowers or fhr^bs, which ab<5Und fo much 
every where, fhould be done away ; the 
gravel of the walk, and the earth of the dug 
patches or groups ought to be kept on a le-^ 
Tel with the grafs on the lawn ; and both 
ihould blend and harmonize, and, in a na-r 
tural, eafy manner^ glide Jnfeniibly into 
€ach other, * 

Flower-gardens may either be general^ 
adapted to every feafon of the year, or ad-r 
apted to particular feafons only, 

R 4 1. 



* See fome Obfervations of mine, on laying ou(' 
the public fquares of London, in the Literary Jourj^aJ 
^r January i80i^. 
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1. h general flower-garden fhould co»? 
tain fuch a variety of trees, fliruhs, flowers, 
&C. as that a number of each tvill be in par- 
fcftion every month of the year, particiilam 
ly in the fummer feafon. They {hould be 
placed in. irregular groups and thickets,' of 
different fizes, gliding into one another cm 
fn^obth lawn, beautifully v;Uied, and bi;ii3keii 
i^,^ fmall, confined fcenes, by trees and 
fhnibs of the moft elegant forts. Through- 
out the whofe, fmooth gravel wfdks fhould 
wind in a graceful, eafy manner. 

In {iich a garden, the greenhoufe and 
ftoves^ for exotic plants and tree$ may be 
jJaced. In fummer, thofe that are reared 
in the greenhoufe may be difperfed through- 
out the garden j and the pots b^ing fwnk in 
the earthy the plants will appear as natives ; ^ 
pr they may be arranged in a fitu^tjon, by 
themfelves, and retain their own character ; 
and, during tjiis feafon, the houfe may be 

filled 

• As at Lord Harcoun*i>. 
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fiDed ii^th^ balfams, coxcombs, aiffdramfa^ 
and other tender amiuals* 

In this garden, a few elegant feats, both 
coveftSi and u^overdd^ may be iiqitroduced ; 
btit no grtittoes, lirns, buft« nor iemples, 1*^ 
\#Mch haife all thdr prdpef places in ^ornar^ 
nieritar fcenery, but which are loo rdmsndC| 
melancholy or magnificerit, for the beauty 

^likJ repofe of this fcener - 

"- ( - ... 

2I Jl winter garden fhould contain fucK 
tfees, fhnibs, plants, &c. as are in per- 
feftion, or retain their verdure during this 

feafbii, mch as hioft 6f tlie evergreen tribe ; 

  • 

and feveral flowc^ring plants, as aconite, 
chriftmas-rofe, &c. They fhould be group- 
ed ana arranged in a natural manner, and a 
diy graVel walfc fhould be conducted through- 
out the whde. This garden IhouW be placed 
near the manfion, in order that it may be 
coRTCTiiently and comfortably aj^roached in 

* jAs at Lord Harcourt's.' 
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the winter months : and in it alfo the con* 
fervatory fhould be placed 

3» ji spring garden fhould contain all— 
thofe deciduous fhmbs and trees that bloflbm 
or put forth leaves the moft early in the 
i^ring, fuch ^s the almond^ mezerion, fringe 
tree, fi^c. &?• All the early-Uowing flowers^ 
both of the bulbous and fibrous-rooted kinds, 
as the narciilus, crocus, iris, cowflip, auri- 
cula, hepatica, &c. The walks fhould be 
of grayely and Uttle or no lawn fhould ap« 
pear. 

This garden may contain a houfe for 
heaths, auriculas, and fuch ^rly-flowering 
plants. It fhould be placed near the former 
one, ^d conne£l;e4 yrith it and the manfion 
by a comfortable gravel walk, that they may 
be approached at any feafon. The foils of 
both fhould be light and dry, the fituationa 
veil expofed to the fun, and fheltered fron^ 
the northern blali 



4, 
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4. An autumn garden fhould contain 
fuch a colledion of ornamental* plants and 
trees as are in perfedion at this feafon y^ 
inch as moft annual flowers when late ibwn ; 
many herbaceous plants, as after, soRdago^ 
&c. ; and feveral trees and fhrubs that con«< 
nnue long in perfedion, as the honeyfuckle, 
rofe, acacia, &c, 

5. A garden of bulbous rootSy in form 
and defign, may be fomewhat diiFerent fiom 
imy of the above. The general form ought 
to be regular. It may be a fquare, a circle, 
or oval, divided into compartments, and 
each of thefe hud out into beds of three or 
four feet broad. Here may be grown the 
different varieties of tulips, hyacinths, ra^^ 
nunculufes, anemones, &c. each in thdr 
proper foil, &c. * It may contain a ftove 
for the Jxias Amaryllis^ and fuch like ex-r 
ptic bulbs. 

<— — ^— — —————11 . II I  m i  

f Sec M^ddox's piredions. Hill's £den^ &c^ 
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. % GardeM may alfo be nflade folel^ fol: 
tile piiipoije iof cukrrating any fingle family; 
geouB, or ipecite of pknt or fhruh, as d 
gardeli of roj^/*-*-H3f annucd fiawers-*-^ pinki 
and car/tatioas'-^oi double fi&voering plants 
and tfees^-"^ variegated kinds only^ &c. :— ^ 
or oi firns^-^-oi grassei-^''^x of the vegetables^ 
natives of any particular country^ as thofe of 

America^ Siberia^ the Alps^ &c. 

> 

i t 

8. A botanic garden may contain a largi^ 

* . 

coUedion of all, or feveral of the different 
families of vegetables, arranged •eUiber by the 
fkcual or the natural fyflems of .Linnseu^, oor 
by the natural fyftem of Juffien^ ot any o* 
tb«r au&or. . ' : 

9. An ancient British Jlo^wer^garden may 
be laid out ^ith ftraight lines and; wildlepbef^ 
wtMrk. See James's Gardening, Le Mfeagre'S 
Book of Defigns, &c. Switzer. -' 



. * 
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10. Modern British fiower-^gatdens are 
of two kinds ; 1 . Thofe laid out into bed^ 
fringed on the edge with box, pink, or gen- 
tian, &c. as at Blenheim *, Raith f, and^ 

moft places ; or, 2. Thofe bid out into 

> « . , 

patches and clumps and lawn, as at Nune* 

ham Xt Eglinton §, Callean Caftle, &c. • ^ 

J-  

W. A Chinese garden. See Cii2dtfi6i%^ 
Oriental De(igns. 

12. A Grecian garden. See Moor's Let- 
ters, Elian's Various Hiftory, Athenaeus^ 

&C. 

13. Roman and Italian gardens. See 
Cato De Re Rustica^ Virgil, Pliny's Epiffies, 
&c. 

ft 

\^. A Dutch garden. See Juftice, James^ 
&c. 

' * Oxfordfhire. ' t'FifeQiire. 

X Oxfordfliire. $ Ayrihire. 
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15. French gardens. See QuintiniUsi^ 
Le Notre, &c. 

* 

Thefe fcenes are not only pleating of^ 
themfdves, but, when introduced in a plea^ 
fare ground, by their contraft with other 
fcen^, and with one another, they add 
gready to die variety of that fpecies of or- 
namental fcenery. 






tHE KITCHEN GAKDEN, 

dbiough more a fcene of convenience than or^ 
nament^ may be mentioned here in a general 
way. It ought to be fituated at a convenient 
diftance from the manlion, commonly adjoin- 
ing to the ftable offices. The foil ought ta 
be good, deep, and fomewhat moift. The 
expofure fliould be to the fouth, and the 
wiiok ihould be w^ iheltered all around by 

wood^ 
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ttrobdy placed at fuch a diftance as n6t to 
{hade any part from the fuiu 

The walls of Idtchen gardens are gene* 
rally made ftraight ; hut, in England, fome 
are made ferpentine, which, as it allows 
them to be made very thin, is a faving in 
the ardcle of brick, and ^es a greater fur^ 
£ace of wall on a given length, for a gi^ 
ven fmn* In fome expofed iituadons where 
thefe walls are ufed, the trees fufier more 
from the wind than in the common kinds ; * 
but in all flieltered fpots they feem to aniwer 
very well. 

The common ftyle of walks in a kitchen 
garden I do not obje£t to ; only, their edg-' 
ings, in place of being made of ornamental 
plants or box, fhould be made of flrawber- 
ries, hyfop, fage, parfley, or any plant that 
will be really ufeful. Box, I think, ought 
to be ufed only in nurfery gardens, and edg- 
ings 

• AsatDunleW. 
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ing$ of flowere only in paftwes, or foowi 
kinds of flower^gardehs^ .... 

Dwarf flaodar ds trained in the iame man-^ 
£er as goofebeny buOies, I think better t&an 
efpalier^ In the quarters, tail ilandands msf 
be planted, which ^xn a good eSk£t in 
magnifying the apparait e^dstit^^ia&fiemiig 
the wind, and IheltBring the gai^ek. ftJfo 
platxt, tree or IKritb y£j any kind, winch are 
planted principally ior ornament, tjiigfct to 
be admitted on any pretext Urerf: dbdng 
ornamental is foreign to the dharaxSber of a 
kitchen garden ; and not only pro'eeg cmm^ 
beifome, and adds to the expence o£ culti- 
vating it, but diflrai^ts the eye, and injures 
the general efFeft. 

Here, the pinery^ vin«ry^ ^d ali dhe 
-fruit and forcing hoUfes, hotbfid§, &c. flioukl 
be placed ; but not the greenhpufe ca: plant- 
ftoves, pr any hot-houfe intended, principal- 
ly for rearing ornamental productions. It 
would be foreign to the nature ef th^ re- 
mark! 
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Ijfarks to defcribe any of the improvements 
which I have contrived for hothoufes ; fuch 
a& a new mode of eonftru<3ing the furnaces, 
.^d . conducing the flues, by which one 
third, and often three fourths bf the fuel 
^commonly ufed is faved. Alio a new and 
very economical mode of fteamlng hothoufes 
" (without boilers or any expenfive article) by 
means of a fmall portable machine ; and al^ 
fo an entire new mode of ventilation during 
the winter iand fpring months, from which 
feveral important advantages are derived. 
Thefe, with feveral other improvements on 

 

hothoufes, I mean to take an opportunity 
of cammunicating to the public in a fepa-« 
rate work* 



_i 



THE ORCHARD 



may. either be adjoimiig the garden, or at 
fome didance from it Aft^r the trees are 

S grown 
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grown up, it has the beft effeft when under 
pafture. In moil: places, fruit-trees c^ differ* 
ent kinds may be advantageoufly introduced 
throughout the general plantations, or in 
groups or thickets in the park or pleafuro- 
ground. By adopting this method, the pio^ 
fits from the fruit produced woukl be very 
confiderable in moft fituadons. 



pf3555555pSH5»555i^BSS^i^ 



EDIFICES. 

Though a landfcape compofed^ of Ettle 
more than wood and lawn, may be perfeft- 
ly natural ; yet there is a degree of mono- 
tony in the continual repetition of fuch 
fcenery. But nature h^a provided two o- 
ther materials, water and rocks ; and art ha& 
added a third, edi/Ues^ which refiere and 
^ve fpii^ to Oie famenefs of mero earth and 

vegetation. 
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Vegetatioh* Water is a brilliant and cftptfc 
Vatmg obje(a, which inftantly attta«a$ thp 
eye* Houfes, rocks, roads, and ^en brip^ 
ken ground, are objefts on which It may 
repofe itfelf ; and fpires, towers and tem- 
ples j^re, perhaps, next to trees^ the nqbleft 
Ornaments of a country. Edifice^ of every 
Jdnd have a powerful and flriking eSeifl upn 
on the eye ; and the * great point, not m^ft^ 
ly in improvements, but in 4II things thftt 
are defigned to aflfeft the imagination, i» to 
ini^, according to circumftancea, whal: is 
ftriking with what is fimply pleafing* * 

Iii landfcape gardening, the moft imjpdit- 
ant condderation is to accommodate the 
building or edifice to the charader of the 
fcerie to which it belohgSj fo as it Inay 
heighteii the efFedi, and give additional force 
aiid expreffion to this particular chafaQ:eh 
* It is a common cafe with garden buildings 
to be ftrangely incoherent in themfelves, and 
unconnected with the places th^y occupy^ 

S 2 Such 
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Such are roothoufes in rofaries, hermitages, * 
and cottages * richly ornamented, and thofe 
mftic feats which ar6 marked with a forma! 
vulgarity by way of rudenefs* ' * 

Mr Price's Ohervations on ArcbiteElure^ 
Buildings^ Statues^ Old Gardens^ T'erraceSj 
Vrnsy Fountains^ and other fuch Decorations 
jiear the houfe, are in my opinion fo excel- 
lent, that I cannot do better than refer my 
reader to them. For my own part, I fhaH 
ever dleem myfelf fingularly happy (how- 
ever oppofed I may be by * the common 
herd of improvers ') in profefling myfelf 
his profound admirer and difciple* 



WALKS 



* Mafon's Eflay, p. 93. 
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WALKS AND ROADS. 

The fonnal, ftifT, and harfh edges of made 
walks, is one of the moft ftriking deformities 
in garden fcenery. Though every other par^ 
of the fcene fliould be. perfect, — or though 
they lead through a natural copfe or an un- 
frequented d^ll, — ^their kept edges and forras^ 
manner powerfully diftra£t the fcenery. In- 
deed, the vyilder or more natural the fcei\e 
which the walk pafles through, the more 
anxious is the gardener to ftiew his labours^ 
either by the fi^uent addition of frefh gm* 
-vel, when mofles, weatherftains, or any 
fuch pi6hirefque appendages begin to ap- 
pear ; or with the fcythe and paring irons 
divefting their edges of the intricacy which 
vegetation, duririg a flight relief from his 

S 3 operation% 
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operations^ has a continual tendency to pro* 

duce* 



Walks and roads Ihould always be ac-* 
commodated to the fcMery which they pafe 
through. In fmooth kept lawn, the breadth 
ihoukl be nearly utiiforia ihtoughoul — the 
^edion natural } 

^ "The milkmaid* s careless step has thrcngh 

yon pasture green^ 
Impressed a kindred curve ; the scudding hare 
Draws to her dew-sprent seat^ oer thymy 

' heaths^ 
A path as gently waving. '^ — masok^. 

The edge^ ihould blend with the lawn 
on each fide, fb as exadly to correfpond^ ii^ 
fippearance, with afoot-pat!^ acrofs a 6el4 
^ clofe-biteii pafture^ 

In wilder fcenery^ or even where a i^ 
trees or bulhes are loofely fcattered crer a 
^WD^ the fweeps or ^urns of the w^ jQiouId 

fee 
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» 

be more abrupt, and its breadth may vary 
in a confiderable d^ee. A group of ihruba^ 
or a fingle tree, may fometimes break it in 
two, where the breadth muft be divided, 
and, each narrow courfe taking nearly the 
iame diredion, in a fhort time they xnay 
meet in one track, and ^ume the former 
breadth. Some beautiful examples pf this 
kind of walk we find in woody banks or 
commons. 

In thickets of woods, whether of nam<* 
ral trees and undergrowth, or of exotics, as 
in the fhrubbery, the edge of the walk fhould 
be totally annihilated on both fides, and 
bounded only by the irregularity of the 
lowefl growths. Such walks as thefe were 
QQct made by Mr Shenik>ne at the Lea« 
foweSj^ where they were admired by every 
man c^ tafle ; but they were too flmple, 
(although kifkiitely more rich axid varied 
thaa trim garden walks), and did not con- 
tieun ^ fu^cient difplay of art to be imitated 

Si by 



*> 
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by groundworkers, who judge of every 
thing by parts, and with reference to th^ 
mere mechanifm of their art. 



*9" 



I 



This very pleafing attribute may be in fe^ 
veral forms, all of which are highly intef eft-« 
ing : as in thofe of a river j rill, iaicj pool^ 
springy fountain^ cataraEt^ gentle fally &c. 

Excellent examples of all of which kinds^ 
with their appropriate fcenery, are to b§ 
found In nature ; and Mr Price has fhewn, 
in the fiilleft manner, how easily thefe inay 
be imitated by art 

The nakednefs and formality of Engliftit- 
made waters is difgufting and umiatural in 
th? laft degree. See Mr Knight's Poem, 

PELLS, 
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BELLS. 

A HOLLOW winding dell or dingky corAahx-^ 
Ing a burn or rill fhaded with wood/ and its 
banks diverfified by various coloured earths, 
roots and ftones, — or, in dells of a grander 
charader, by bold, perpencficular or projeQ:'* 
ing roeks, overhung with huge trees, bulhes, 
ferns and creepers, grouped and combined 
in an infinite diverfity of ways, — ^the ftream 
interrupted by the rocks, forming roaring 
cataracts, foaming cafcades, or gende falls, — 
and in fome places where the dell widens 
into a valley, fpreading itfelf into a lake, all 
varied and heightened by the ufual append- 
ages, make what I conl^der to be among the 
jnoft enchanting kinds of natural fcenery. 

When a place is fortunate enough to have 
l^ch a ropantic chain of fcenery as this, it 

ibould 



•V 
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ihould feldom or never be touched by the 
hand of art It may happei that fome im-> 
provement may be made, by fliewing, in a 
partial manner, rocks, roots or ftones, that 
are perhaps totally concealed, by augment- 
ing k aatoral cafcade, or by fupplying ivy, 
CHT ibme other creepers or ferergreens, &c* j 
Imt Uttle more can be attempted mth pro* 
pn6cy« 

The principal operation that in any cafir 
can fall to be done in fuch a fcene, is wher^ 
k may be requifite to lead through a vrsSk^ 
road or approach, dther to obferve its beai^ 

ft 

ties, or lead to fome other part of the place. 
The difficulty of executing either of diefe 
win be great to thofe who think of ncthu^ 
bat undularing fweeps, (haven lawns, and 
terpentine gravel walks ; but by thofe ac- 
coftomed to admire this kind of fcenery, ^ 
operation will es^ly be aWomplifhedi * 

Many 

• Mt Morris's foads and Walks at Picrccfidd arc a 
fprid^ proof of this. 
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Many dells of the moft exquifite kind 
occur in Scodand and Wales. At  

in , one of the fineft fort was 

treated lately in the moft barbarous manner. 
The approach to the houfe was with great 
propriety led through this fcene ; but, in 
place of a natural-like road, the moft formal, 
high-finifhed gravel walk that can be ima- 
gined was carried ftiffly along its banks, 
while all the wood was thinned — all the un- 
dergrowth, creepers, ferns, &c. were cut 
down, and every inequality of furface taken 
away. Even feme noble perpendicular 
rocks, overhung with large trees and their 
edges, varied by roots, bufties, and other 
intricate concealments, were totally bared, 
and the line of feparation every where defin- 
ed by a cut edge of turf-work, upon the top 
and fides, exaflly fimilar to that of the gra- 
vel walk : all the old furface of the rocks, 
which were beautifully varied by mollis, 
weatherftains and plants fpringing from their 

* crevices. 
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crevices, was hewn off. This frefh, even 
furface, deftroyed all the intricate conceal- 
ments, and every circumftance correfpond- 
ing with the fituation ; while the ground in 
front of it, and all around, was neatly laid 
with turf, and made fmooth and even. 
Thus, the grandeur and pifturefquenefs of 
thefe rocks were totally deftroyed, and the 
whole mafs made litde better, in appearance, 
than an upright bank of red-coloured earth. 
The ftream, too, which runs in this dell, 
was deprived of almoft every beauty, parti- 
cularly that of intricacy and ^ fhade, by re- 
ducing its edges to regular curves, and Hop- 
ing the banks ; and in places intended to be 
moft feen, it was turfed neady down to the 
brink of the water. 

' Shaven to the brink our brooks are taught 

tojlow^ 
Where no obtruding forms or rushes grow. ' 

KNIGHT. 

Every 
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Every thing being fmoothed and level- 
led, and the approach cut out and covered 
with red afhes, ftill more glaring than gra- 
vel, tender fhrubs, larches and flowers, were 
planted in clumps and patches, where the 
natural growths had been jufl rooted up, 
and (childlike) a number of fantaftic-looking 
ftones, which happened not to be far diftant, 
were brought and regularly diftributed (for 
to group them was a thing they had no idea 
of) in the moil confpicuous places along the 
road, and particularly along three bridges, by 
way of parapet It deferves to be remarked, 
however, on the other hand, that thefe 
bridges, were it not for this circujnftance, 
are very well executed, and, in ftyle, are* 
properly adapted for this kind of fcenery. 

This dell, at prefent, has an appearance 
which may give a fertile imagination fome 
idea of what it has once been j biit, had any 
lover of nature feen it previoufly to the com- 
mencement of thefe operations, about five 

year^ 



V 
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years ago, it would fill him with the deep- 
eft regret to fee it to-day, 
^ Fresh from the Improvers desolating hand. ' 

KNIGHT. 

The flower-garden, and almoft every o- 
ther operation of art at  , in which 

ornament is the principal confideration, is 
equally unnatural and out of charafter. 

Mr — , in my humble opinion, has 

thrown away a great deal of money in 
counterafting nature, and literally deforming 
his place. And as all this is finiftied from 
the plan and directions * of a very generally 
employed landfcape gardener of the prefent 

day, Mr ^ for whom (though I ufe 

this 

* Some improvers, when employed to give their 
opinion refpedling the mode of laying out any place in 
connexion with a general plan, give their ideas more 
fully in MTiting, illuftrated by drawings. This manu- 
fcript Mr Repton calls a Red Book. I have ad- 
opted a fimilar praftice ; only, I have ftyled my red 
books Reports or Treatifes on the improvements pro- 
pofed for any eftate. 
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this freedom with his works) I have the 
higheft regard. It fiilly coincides with all 
which I have written refpeding modem 
Englifh gardening and its profeflbrs. 
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THE SHRUBBERY. 

* Ci/r/^ be the shruhUrys insipid scenes. * 

This line, and thofe which follow in Mr 
Knight's poem, I apply to all modera 
ihr^bbi^es. 

But if the arrangement and grouping qf 
the trees, fhruhs and flowers, were fnch as I 
prpppfe (See 3e<t IV. on Planting, and Gar- 
dens, p. 261), and the walks made in the 304- 
^ral manner there recommended^ the ihrub- 
bay would be a highly interefting foene- 



-» » 
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THE PLCASURE GROUND. 

The intention of this is to furnifh agree- 
able and varied walks as near the houfe a3 
poflible. It may be a coUeftion of all the 
kinds of fcenes which I have mentioned, 
and of many others properly arranged, and 
connected by walks leading through the 
i^^hole, In fuch a fucceflion, that the con- 
traft of the paft with the fuceeeding may fup- 
port the charader of each, and at the fame 
time preferve congruity ; for the great art 
in uniting a number of fcenes in a pleafure- 
ground, lies in the nice diftinftign betwixt 
intongruity and contraft. 

' Here may exift fcenes grand; gloomy, 
romantic, foft, folitary, . fimpte^ &c. each of 
which may be heightened by appropriate 

buildings^ 
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buildings, as temples, grottoes, hermitages, 
root-houfes, cottages, &C. The difierent 
kinds of gardens, alfo the various water- 
fcenes, and an infinite diverfity of wood and 
lawn, will naturally be introduced in the 
pleafure-ground ; in the open fcenery the 
walk (hould dired the eye to views of por- 
tions of diflant country ; and after it has 
been conduded through about one half of 
the whole pleafure-ground, it ihould lead to 
a profpe£t-tower, where, after having al- 
ready examined fo much of the parts, we 
may take a general profpe£t of the whole 
eftate. This tower will have an excdlent 
effedJ: in many refpeds. Among other 
things, it will excite curiolity to examine 
the reft of the parts of the pleafure-ground ; 
and as the walk that led hither retums to the 
manfion by a different courie, it affords an 
agreeable opportunity of doing fo. It is 
eafy to concrive how different this would be 
fiom the monotony, fameneis, and formality 
of almoft all modem pleafure-grounds. 

T THI 
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The apparent extent of paiks' depeadS Eftow 
upon the variety of tke groujftds, and tbte 
manner in which the trees are pla^fited, thaft 
upon the number of acres. A level or uni- 
form furface, fpotted by eircular^ oval, cff 
even angular clumps j and' furrounded by a 
compadb Terpentine belt, as at Blenheim, 
can never appear extenfive ; but a* very few 
acres of varied ground, fprinkled over with 
light groups,, appear boundlefs*- In fuch a 
park, every ftep prefents a new compofition^. 
arifmg from the varied ^oups of cattle with 
the trees, &c. ; but there is no permanent 
mark by which we may diftinguifli one 
fcene from another, fo as to know, it agjdn ; 
and thus a perfon might wander up and 

down 
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tdawn th* e*f6Yi!E of a few acres for fevei*al 
days, wiilJK)uf belong ablte to fay whether he 
was Atit t3favei?fing a park of fevered fijuare 
miles. Th}s is the calfe in natural foreils ; 
and I- n6edhaf(fly oWerve, that they aa^e the 
beft examples for gi'oup'ifig and aarranging 
the frees aaid- fhrtAs, Set. in gentlemfenS* 
parks; 



I I r I fi 



A FARM. 

Farms may be of two kinds. Firft, perpe* 
tual pajlure^ as the Leafowes, which, ex- 
ceptiiig fome puerilities, as guilt urns, col- 
legiate infcriptions, &c. Was, when proper- 
ly kept up, a moft excellent example to co- 
py from. 

There are many liuiations that might be 

T 2 made 
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made equal, if not fuperior to what this farm 
was, at a very trLfliog expetice ; and I think 
there cannot be a more pleafing and profit- 
able mode of laying out a fmall place. 

Secondly, Aration and pasture together^ 
or what is called commonly, but improperly^ 
convertible hu(bandry. So much ornament 
cannot be beftowed here with propriety. 
The fhrubbery introduced by Mrs Southote 
at Wobum, has been juftly reprobated as 
incongruous with ploughed fields and com 
crops. Nor would Mr Shenftone's mode of 
varying the fences and conducing the walks 
anfwer; becaufe much ground would be 
loft, and the proper charader of arable fields 
deftroyed. 

The beauty of this kind of farm will con- 
fift in the proper cultivation of the foil, fb 
as that the richeft crops may be produced — 
in the fymmetry of the divifions and the 
ciit hedges — ^the general neatnefs and order 
cjf all the reft — -and in feeing the feveral o- 

peration^ 
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perations of feed-time, hay-time, corn-har- 
reft, &CC. going on at thefe pr jper .eafoas. 



CONCLUSION. 

Although a confiderable part of the ob- 
servations ON planting refer to orna-r 
ment, as wdl as the foregoing remarks, yet, as 
I profefs to differ in my ideas on this fubje£k 
from all other improvers, at leaft as far as I 
know from the writings of fome of them, (as 
Marfliall, Repton, &c. and the works of o^ 
thers throughout the country), and may have 
hinted at the difference, and referred to 
Price's Eflays and Knight'^ Poem for the 
reft, it may be faid, by Ibme readers, that 
my own obfervations are too barren of pracr 
tical directions. In anfwer to fuch, I would 
juft obferve, that the improvements which 
I propofe to make in the art are almoft whoU 
ly copied from nature ; and her variety is fo 

T 3 great, 
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great, that an enun^eration of the different 
cafes would be endlefs, and would, p.ejrhap3> 
after all, be more apt to confound than in- 
ftrudl. * Didaftic writers are moft fuccefsfiil 
if they can induce their readers to think for 
themfelves. ' 

The eafieft, and the moft complete way, 
in my opinion, to get a pradlical knowledge 
of the art of landfcape gardening, is, af- 
ter a liberal education, firft to acquire a to- 
lerable knowledge of agriculture, gardei^big, 
botany and architefture, particularly garden- 
ing and botany. Secondly, To ftjady the 
principles, and follow the pradice erf land- 
fcape painting. Then to read Price's Eflays, 
Knight's Poem, D'Ermeonville's Effay, Gil- 
pin's Works, Shenftone's Remarks, and fe- 
veral other books on this fubjed. Next, to 
vifit and make fketches from the moft ro- 
mantic parts of the country. After this 
time, we may fuppofe the artift has acquir- 
ed a juft relifh for nature, and a correal ides^ 

of 
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of the general principles of pdnting, com- 
bined with his pradlical knowledge of the 
materials of real landfcape. Now (and not 
before, left his tafte fhould be vitiated) he 
may vifit all the beft improved places, to 
acquire a juft notion of convenience in lay- 
ing out a place. He may then be placed 
as affiftant.to a practical landfcape-gardener ; 
and after he has been there a fhort time to 
ftudy the bufinefs-part of the art, be may 
commence for himfelf. 

Such a courfe of education would lead a 
landfcape-gardener and planner of improve- 
ments to think for himfelf. His guides at 
all times would be nature and utility ; 
and in every cafe which might occur in the 
courfe of his practice, he would blend them 
together in fuch a way as would beft accord 
with the character, fituation, and the given 
circumftances of each particular place or 
fcene. 

T 4? o B^ 
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A NEW MODE OF EMBANKING LAND 

FROM THE SEA. 



Ji HE art of gaining land from the fea, or of 
embanking land already gained, (but liable to 
be frequently or occafionally overflowed by 
extraordinary tides), feems but litde under- 
ftood in Great Britain. Few embankments 
have been made, and thofe few generally 
conftru£ted by men ignorant of the princi- 
ples upon which their strength and duration 
depend. It is not my intention, however, 
to inveJftigate the numerous reafons that have 
pntributed to the failure or infufEcJency of 

particular 
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pardcular embankmenta : thefe are fetere- 
ly enough felt by the individuals wlio have 
conftni£ted them. I fhall briefly point 
out the general caufes of failure — ^the pro- 
per forms of embankments, and the mate- 
, rials which compofe them — and fliew allb 
a new method which I have invented of 
fireferving them from the fea while build- 
ing. By means of this invention, embank- 
ments may be fafely conftruded in fituations 
where they could not otherwife be attempt- 
ed ; and thus, an immenfe quantity of land 
may be gained from the fea in places whetre 
it is at prefent thought impoffible. 

It deferves to be remarked, here, that 
there is a wide difference hex^NixX. preserving 
land already partially left by the fea, and ac- 
tually gaining land from the bottom of the 
ocean. What is generally termed embanking, 
in our ifland, applies entirely to fome fea- 
jdikes which have been made in order to ex- 
clude the fwells of rivers in the time of 

floods, 
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floods, or to defend low lands near the fea 
from extraordinary tides. To gain, and 
preferve dry, a large portion of the bed of 
the ocean, and turn it to the purpofes of a- 
griculture, is a thing which has fcarcely been 
thought upon, and never yet pradifed in 
Great Britain. I trufl the obfervations 
which follow will ihew the propriety and 
prafticability of attempting this objeA ; and 

ft 

I truft the embankments which I am about 
to execute for fome gentlemen will in two 
or three years put it beyond all doubt 
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SECTION I. 



OF rut' Causes op thb FAiLirAfE'or 

EMBANKlVfEKTS.. 



The gehei'al cattfes of failure sure two* The 
firft caufe concerns ihejbrm of the embank-^ 
ment ; and the fecond the materials with 
which it is conftrudted^ 

1. With refpedJ: to form. They are gene- 
rally made too yarrow at the bafe, in pro- 
portion to their height ; by which means, 
the fide next the fea is too upright (as is re- 
prefented in Plate IX. fig. l.) Hence, it is 
unable to withfland the weight of the fea in 

high 
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high tides, Which, it muft be remembered, 
prefs laterally as well as downwards. An- 
other very bad confequence of this form is, 
that the tides, in ebbing or flowing, adt a 
tonger timfe on one place, than if the flope 
were more jgradtfil ; and, confequendy, diey 
&ave a much greater tendency to break or 
damage the furface of the bank. 

Moll part of the embankments that have 
been conftru(f!ted in England are of this form, 
more or lefs varied, and the materials gene- 
nerally of earth or turf. Bays or creeks are 
the mofl: favourable fituations for this kind. 
There, if they endure until the fea leaves 
fand or mud againft them, fo as to form a 
gradual flope next the fea, (fliewn by the 
dotted line a ^, fig. 1.) they may anfwer 
very well ; but in the fituations where they 
are commonly placed, the fea is very fre- 
quendy making breaches in them, which are 
with much diflficulty filled up ; and if this 

work 
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work be for a very (hort time negleded, the 
whole embankment is broken down. 

2. With refpe^St to the materials^ it is of 
little confequence what the body of the em- 
bankment is con{bii£ted with, provided thofe 
ufed on the furface next the fea be of the 
proper kind. 

Where the (lope next the fea is fuch as 
ihewn in fig. 1 ., no material, that is not e- 
qual in effect to clof^jointed pavement, will 
be complete. Earth, tmf, fand, (hells, gra- 
vel or common caufeway, are all liable to be 
damaged by the beating of the tide. Caufe- 
waying is much inferior to a good coat of 
gravel. Even although the flope were con- 
iiderable, ftill it does not refift the aSion of 
the fea. The water enters at the crevices — 
fmks down among the ftones — ^loofens the 
clay or earth below—- part of it is divided 

and 



ftnd camfed off eveiy' tide — ^vacuums are 
formed belot^— <)ne fiiiall ftone finks from 
the reft — a larger fucceeds (which gives 
iliore room for the operation to go o«i)-^ 
fome of the furface-ftones follow — ^and the 
fea^ now ruihing in with violence, foondi£< 
plAcfts the reft, and ruins the embankment 

This is almoft always the eafe with heads 
thrown acrofs^ rivers^ or cattfewayed banks^ 
made to preferve bold fliores apt to be wafh- 
ed away or undermined by the adion of 
water. For they have feldom been properly 
built with mortar, and pointed with ftrong 
cement, or built with afhier very neatly 
jointed, either of whidh are fufBciently dur*^ 
able. 

Notwithftattdmg thefe gefieral cenfures 
On embankments, there are partitular except 
tions, which anfw€r the purpofe in the com- 
pljeteft manner. Thofe made of earth, in 
feme places in England, are 1 00 feet broad, 

U and 
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and only 1 2 or 1 4 feet high ; and thefe have^ 
always been proof againft the tides. Some 
quays are built with mortar made from pow- 
dered unbumt limeftone and coarfe fand, 
and pointed with puzilana earth ; and thefe 
refift the fea like folid rock. But the gene- 
ral errors which I have noticed, have been 
fufficient to raife numberlefs obje(3:ions a- 
gainft the propriety of making embank- 
ments, and have (very properly indeed) de- 
terred many . from attempting to gain land 
from the fea. 

Another great obftacle, although thofe 
already noticed were removed, is the diffi- 
culty, and confequently th^ expence of con- 
ftniding them. The ebb and flow of the 
tide follow each other fo rapidly, that work- 
men have but a very few hours every day 
to proceed with their operations, which both 
lofes much of their time, and injures the 
work as it is going on. I may add, too, 
that this circumftance always prevents the 

embankments 
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einbankments from being extended fb far 
into the fea as they might be, and thus of- 
ten prevents many thoufands of acres from 
being gained. But thefe and other evils, I 
hope, will fpeedily be removed, from the ufe 
of the barrier which I have invented, and 
the modes of conftruftion which I recom* 
mend. 
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SECTION I. 



OF THE MOST SECtTRE NATURAL SHt)R£i^ 
AND BANKS OF RIVERS, AN0 THE CAUS- 
ES OF THEIR SECURITY, 



In examining the fea {hore, or the banks 
of rivers, we uniformly find, that the leaft 
liable to be damaged are fuch as have a 
gentle, eafy flope from the bed of the fea 
or river to the top of the fhores (as Plate IX. 
figv 2v a.) J or fuch as are compofed of folid 
perpendicular rocks (as fig, 3.) ; both which 
kinds I (hall confider feparately. 

1. The sloped banis oq the fea-fhore are 

leaH 
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l^aft liable to ^cddwt from the fiM-gt and 
high tides, when they are covened with a 
'Coating of fend or gravel. Thofe on rivers 
' are beft defended from extraordijit^«y ^ods 
^hen they are unifornEily cover^ed witfe c}o^ 
.pafture grafs to tbe edge of the water, 

The strfngtb of thefc hanjb depepd* «p^ 
Qjx the length of ihg flope,-^heir durability 
on the ui>iforrpity of its furface,--roae p«$ 
nox being roughier or harder than another. 

Frpip the length of the ikpe^ th# river, 
;^ \t in?reafe$ or decreafes, and the tides, a$ 
they ebb ^nd flow, a<a but a fhort time oit 
ong part pf their furface. The greater the 
w^ght qf W3f ejr op the bank, the more k is 
prefled down, and the firmer it is rcodered. 

From the uniformity of the surface^ the 
water ad:s with the fame power on one part 
as on another. Were a few ftones or bufh- 
es diilributed on it, the water would form 
eddies round them, each of which would 
jfoon become a large hole. If the furface be 

U 3 harder 
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harder in one place than another, a fimilar 
tffe€t will be prxxluced. 

2. Bold, perpendicular, rocky fhores are 
always backed by earth or other rocks (as 
reprefented in the Sediion, fig. 3.) ; and it 
is evident, that their strength confifts in the 
refiftance of this accumulation of materials, 
not in their difpofition, as in the other kind. 
Their durability confifts in the compaftnefs 
and uniform texture of the rocks on the fide 
next the fea. If it be full of clefts, or if fome 
parts of it be of a fofter nature than others, 
the fea in time will enter thefe, and break 
down the bank more or lefs, according to 
thefe circumftances. 



?ECr 
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SECTION IL 



Ol? THE MODES OF IMITATING THESE FORMS 
BY ART, OR OF II^PISLOVING UPON THEM. 



1. In many places in almoft every fea-coaft^ 
we fee fhores of the firft kind (fig, 2. ^.) • 
and it will not be denied, that if a trench 
were cut down behind one of them, as re-^ 
prefented in this figure by the lines b 3, the 
bank or fliore, though now detached as it 
were from the land, would be equally 
ftrong and capable of refitting the preflure 
of the fea as before. This being granted, 
it follows, that if this bank or mound wer^ 
pijoveji and placed two or three miles from 

V 4 flipre^ 
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fliore, V within the bed of the fea, as at r, it 
would be as ftrong as ever, and no more 
liable to be broken down by the water, than 
when in its former fituation ; and that, here, 
it will as completely guard the fea from the 
intermediate fpace of two or three miles, as 
it formerly preferved it from the bottom of 
the trench d^ of three or four feet wide, 

2. Shores of the fecond kind, fig, 3, 
more or lefs perfedt, abound in moft fea- 
coafts. The caufe of their ftrength and 
duration has been already noticed. They 
cannot be wholly imitated with advantage ; 
but excellent hints may be taken from them 
for defending bold, abrupt, broken fhore^ 
compofed of earth, or of earth and rockg 
mixed. It will at once occur, that building 
a perpendicular wall of good ftone, againft 
Jjroken abrupt fhores, will make them near^ 
Ijr as ftrong and durable as the natural oneSj^ 

wbicb 
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which are compofed of perpendicular, fbiid 
rock (See fig. 4.) 

Walls built thus are of great ufe in de^ 
fending abnipt fea-fhores. They are not fo 
generally applicable to rivers j b^caufe there^ 
the water, in time df floods, requires rooixt 
to ipread ; and this is the great ufe of floping 
their banks ;-*-but this mode, by confining 
it on every fide, v^rould only tend to make it 
do more damage than before. There may 
be cafes, however, where it is defireable to 
defend one part of the banks of a river with* 
out floping them, or to defend one bank at 
the expence of that oppofite ; and here it 
may be ufed with propriety, — ^although piers 
properly made in fuch places are often more 
complete, and always more economical 

Betwixt thefe two kinds of banks, which 
^e natural, art may contrive one, which 
fhall anfwer fome of her purpofes better 

1. 
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1. In place of colledling fuch a quantity of 
earth or other materials as will be neceffary 
to form a bank limilar to fig. 2. it may be 
more economical to make one fuch as fig. 5. 
(Plate IX.) ; the fide next the fea forming 
an angle with the bafe of 45 degrees. This 
will bear air the weight of water that can 
poffibly be put on it, equally well with fig. 2. 
only the adion of the tides would break the 
furface of the fide next the iea, which we 
may contrive to prevent, by coating that 
fide with the durable material in the natural 
kind, fig. 3., or, in other words, paving it 
with flagftone or bricks, 

2. Betwixt this and the firft natural kind, 
a great variety may be contrived, differing 
only in the degree of flope next the fea ; 
that which has the greateft flope, as fig. 2., 
being coated over with fand or gravel ; that 
.which has the leaft flope, as fig. 5., coated^ 
pver with pavement ; and the intermediate 

flopes 
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flopes coated with materials between the 
two extremes, as coatfe gravel, chalkftone, 
brick, &c. 

In nature, we fee the great power of 
projecting points on the fea or rivers, either 
upon a great fcale, as promontories defend- 
ing bays and inlets, or upon a fmall fcale, as 
rocks, roots or ftones, defending parts of the 
banks'of rivers, by throwing the current to 
the oppolite fide. This naturally leads us to 
the idea of piers, which are of great ufe in 
defending embankments. They may gene- 
rally be made and coated over with the fame 
material as the embankment itfelf ; but often* 
Gompofed of brufhwood fattened to ftakes 
with a much better efFed. Often a fimple 
fence of rude wicker-work, (called in many 
places ftake and rice) three or four yards long, 
will be fufficient Stone embankments often 
fprm eddies below them ; but fences of 
Ijnjfliwood cannot have this effedi. They 

have 
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liave the (kme mild effeSt in checking di^ 
wpidity gf 'w^ter, that a hedge has in fo£- 
tening a current of ain 

Indeed, in fome very fandy fliores, em- 
Ijajikments m^y be mad^ entirely of wicker* 
MToark. Three or four rows may be made 
of different heights, and the intervals bc^ 
twixt them filled with furze, brulhwood, or 
ftraw, &c. (See Plate IX. fig. 6.) Thefe 
materials would retain the fand as the tide 
pafled through ; and in a very fhort time aa 
embankment would be made in the form of 
the dotted line /)^ which fliould then be 
planted with the elymus arenarius to bind it, 
and at extraordinary tides it would continue 
to attract more, until at laft it w^as raifed a- 
bove their reach^ I know feveral places 
where fi;om twenty to fifty thoufand acre* 
could be gained by this mode in a few 
years ! I 

Whatever kind of embankment is con- 
i^rudted, proper fluices apd tunnels, with 

valves 
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Talves next the fea, fhould be placed here 
and there according to circumftances, to al- 
low the water coUefted within to pafs ofi^ 
and to admit the fea at pleafure, either for 
the fake of depofiting fand or mud to raife 
the furface of the land gained, or to flood 
the foil^ in order to produce fait, merfe, 

&C. &CC. 
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SECTION III. 



OF THE MATERIALS WITH WHICH EMBANK- 
MENTS ARE CONSTRUCTED. 



1 HE perpendicular kind of embankment^ 
fig. 4., for defending abrupt ihores as al- 
ready mentioned, is fimply a wall, which 
may be good brick-work, rubble-work, or 
afliler. The mortar ufed fhould be of the 
ftrongeft kind, and they fliould, generally 
ipeaking, be pointed with puzilana earth, 
or Roman cement * 

The floped embankments may be made 
of common earth, clay, mud, ftones, or a 
mixture of thefe ; or any materials which 

will 

* Prepared by Parker & Co. London. 
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will form into a folid, compaft mafs. The 
fide next the fea of fuch as fig. 2.-, which 
forms an angle of twenty 'degrees, or any 
fide forming an angle betwixt that and 
thirty-five degrees with the bafe, may be 
covered with fand, fea-fhells or gravel, from 
the natural fhores ; or ftones may be broken 
of miiform fizes, about three pounds weight 
each, and ufed in the fame way ; or, ftiould 
either of thefe not be had in fufficient quan- 
tity, it may be covered with mats of reed, 
ftraw or bark *, which require to be re- 
newed frequently ; or, it might be defended 
by a fence of brulhwood placed upright all 
along the bottom of the bank, and of the 
fame height, which tends to break the force 
of the waves ; or the whole face of the bank 
might be covered with brufliwood, either in 
bundles or as wicker-work, or neatly laid on 
and fixed down with long poles and ftrong 
hooks, as fhewn Plate X. fig. 7. It might 

be 



* As is done in Holland. 
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be caufewayed with ftones and mofs— «ar 
mofs might be fpread on the bank^ and then 
covered with wicker-work- — or mofs might 
be wrought into the wicker-work, and then 
thefe mofly covers neatly laid on and pinned 
down, which mode would laft a very long 
time * — or by a thoufand other ways, fom^ 
tjf which would require no attention, as gra-^ 
vel, ftones, &c. — of by others that would 
require conftant attention 'and occafional re- 
newal, as ftraw, matts, brufliwood, &Cr 

# 

The fide next the fea, of fuch as fig. 5* 
Plate IX., which forms an angle with the 
bafe of forty-five degrees ; and all the varie- 
ty of flopes betwixt that, and thofe where 
the flope may form an angle of thirty-five 
degrees, may be covered with flagftone^ 
jointed with powdered, unburnt limeftone^ 

puzilana 

 Plants of mofs in their living ftate are meant 
here ; fuch as the fphagnum, bryum, hypnum, &Cif 
—not mere peat. 
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puzilaria ^arth, or Roman cement: or, if 
flagftone cannot be had^ clay may be found, 
and bricks of proper kinds may be made, 
and ufed in the fame manner as ftone. 

In the flopes betwixt forty and thirty-five 
degrees, it will often be more economical 
to cover with ftones about fix or eight 
pounds weight, laid on eighteen or twen- 
ty inches deep ; or with a bed of mofs 
of thi^ee incheSj or peat-mofs * of fix inches 
thicknefs, laid on the bank, and then a co- 
vering of fimilar ftones of only fix or eight 
inches thick : or thefe ftones may be caufe- 
wayed, or laid in ftrong clay, and their fur- 
face painted or plaftered over with lime, ot 
ftrong cement of any kind that will harden 
quickly, and endure the adiion of the tides 
and the air, which will operate upon it al- 
ternately, &c. 

Cafes may occur where it will be moft 
economical to cover the fide next the fea with 

X wood, 
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 That kind called thaflow*mofs will anfwer bell. 
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wood, fuch as the larch {alone) or any other 
wood coated over with pitch and fliarp fea- 
fand* Even old fail-cloth or oil-cloth, pitched 
and fanded, and then neatly laid on, will a]>- 
fwer as completely as pavement during a cer- 
tain time, although thde materials will &il a 
great deal foona*. In fome cafes it may be 
requiiite to cover it with a metallic fubftance, 
as fheet-lead, or tinned copper plates ; or by 
a great variety of other ways, of various 
rates of expence, and different degrees of 
duration. 
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SECTION IV. 



OF tRESERVINO EMBANKKlENtS FROM THE 
SEA WHILE THEY ARE CONSTRUCTING, SO 
AS THE WORKMEN MAY GO ON WITH THE 
WORK, INDEPENlDENT OF THE EBBINGS 
OR FLOWINGS OF THE TIDE* 

The inconveniences which arife from thel 
fea retarding the progrefs of building em- 
iankments, have been already noticed ; and 
the bad confequences pointed out> as increaf- 
ing expence in the firft inftance^ and, in ef- 
fedi, preventing many thoufands of acres of 
valuable land from being gained. I proceed, 
now, to defcribe the barrier by which alt 
thefe difadvantages may be reixioved. 

Let triangular triiffes of wood, fuch as 

X 2 Plate 
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Plate X. fig. 8. be prepared and placed at low 
water, furrounding a part of the foundation 
of the propofed embankment, in the form 
fliewn (fig. 9.) where the trufles are placed 
its the dotted lines c c, &c. the hypothe- 
nufe or Hoping fide of the trufles fironting 
the fea all round, which fide is next to be 
covered with boards, lay about five feet 
broad, twenty long, compofed of deals neat- 
ly joined; and one board is placed upright 
from a to ^, fig. 8. to prevent the fpray from 
coming over: or, the trufl!es being placed 
and fixed upright by crofs rafters, the whole 
may be laid over with fingle deals, without 
being clofely joined, and then covered with 
oiled canvafs or pitched failcloth neady faft- 
ened on, and cemented at the joinings with 
a compofition made of tar and clay : and 
this will be a more economical mode. 

The barrier being thus conftruded and 
placed, it is evident that, as the tide flows, 
the water will furround it ; and the higher it' 
rifes on it, provided it does not rffe higher 

thaa 
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than a^ which ought to be made fifteen or 
fixteen feet high (about the general height of 
fpring tides), it will only prefs it down the 
more, and render it firmer than it would be 
if only half of it were covered with water. 

If the embankment is to be made of clay 
or earth, or the fame materials upon which 
it is founded, a fpace muft be enclofed of 
fufficient width to allow thefe to be dug out 
from the land fide of the bank, as in fig. 9. ; 
or, if it is to be wholly bjiilt of fl:oxie, or 
any diftant material, thefe may be laid dowa 
befide or upon the fpot to be built on, he^. 
fore it is furrounded by the barrier. 

When the length of wiJl contained with--- 
in one of thefe enclofures is finifhed, the 
harrier muft be moved along, fp as to take 
in another fpace, which muft be built upon 
as before. The barrier muft then be agair^ 
taken down and replaced, &c. ; and fo on, 
until' the whole line of embankment is fi- 
nifhed 

The original expence of this barrier may 

X 3 h% 
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be from one hundred pounds to four huur^ 
dred pounds, and it may be moved and re- 
placed for twenty or thirty Ihillings each 
time ; and as the wood of which it is made 
will generally be of conf^lerable value after 
the bank is finifhed, the total expence of 
this barrier will not be fo great as at firft 
fight may be imagined. 

By means of this barrier, it is evident 
that embankments may be made as far out 
as the fea retires ; and, even beyond that, 
buildings of any kind may be conftruded 
within it with eafe and fafety. The only 
additional expence, when the barrier was 
placed among water, would be that of 
pumping it out, which could eafily be ac- 
pompliftied by a windmill, or any other fuch 
fimple contrivance. 

But cafes may occur, where almoft no 
pther embankment can be made but one 

cpmpoffd 
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compofed of thefe truffes and planking. 
There are many thoulands of acres of valu- 
able fhelly (and and mud, on the coaft of 
England, that in its prefent ftate could not 
properly bear the weight of any heavier bank 
or building, but which could eafily bear the 
weight of this. Such fands might be gain- 
ed by the barrier alone for a very trifling ex- 
pence ; and, after being gained a few years, 
they would become fufficiently dry and hard 
to bear the weight of any Ipecies of perma- 
nent bank or mound. 

The trulTes atid planking, in this cafe, 
fliould be well pitched. Two piles fhould 
be driven into the fand, under the {pot in- 
tended for each trufs. One plank Ihould be 
laid acrofs thefe ; and then feveral thinner 
planks laid on, in a direction parallel to the 
embankment ; and upon thefe laft the truf- 
fes fhould be placed exa^ly above the piles. 
The ufe of the piles is to prevent the em- 
bankment (or bamer) from being moved a- 

- X 4 way, 
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way, or by any accideiU floated ; and the 
ufe of the thin planking is to prevent it 
from finking into the fand with the preflTure 
of the fea. The whole of this work could 
eafily be finifhed from flat-bottomed boats. 

In this way, many fand-banks and flioals 
of mud that are at prefent dangerous nui- 
fances, might be rendered ufeful pafture, 
meadow, fait mejfe, reed *, pr flag f grounds. 



4- 



A barrier of this kind might eafily be 
ponftrufted acrofs rivers, to coUeft the whole 
body of water, and raife it to any height, 
for the puippfes of machinery. It might be 
fo contrived, as, with very little trouble, tq 
he lowered in times when the water was a^ 
bundant, and raifed in feafons when it was 

more 

* The arundof ufed by weavers, and for roofing, 
f The typka or cats^iai/, ufed by cocpers. 
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-more fcarce ; and in times of great floods, 
by having hinges on the bafes of the trufles, 
and alfo on the lower edge of the floping fide 
of the barrier (as at c in fig. 8. Plate X.), the 
whole might be laid flat over on the chan- 
nel of the river, and would thus be no ob- 
ftrudion to the flood. Again, as this flood 
went dfi^, the barrier might be raifed at plea-» 
fure. 

This fcheme, if adopted, would fave a 
vaft of money frequently thrown out for 
heads or dams for driving machinery; * 
ancj it would anfwer the purpofe much more 
completely, by giving the full command of 
p:ll the water contained in the river. 

Piers or Quays for defending the bank$ 
of rivers, or altering their current, might 
^fo be conflrufted of this kind of barrier at 
a trifling expence ; and they would have 

this 

* As at Stormontfield in Perthfhire, where 6ol. 
would have faved 60Q0L 
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this advantage over a ftone one, that they^ 
might be ^afily moved from one fituation to 
another when it might be found neceflary. 

In many cafes, alfo, where piers, quays 
or harbours are to be built for the ufe of 
fhipping, &c. by furrounding the whole with 
a barrier of this kind, a very confiderabte 
proportion of the expence would be laved. 

Indeed (the nature of this barrier be- 
ing properiy underftood) it is applica- 
ble to a vaft number of ufeful purpofes^ 
which the fertile mind will eafily forefee. 
As for thofe whofe ideas are contra<!ied, and 
whofe incredulity refills every new fcheme, 
it is needlefs to fay any thing. What has 
already been advanced will appear abund- 
andy fpeculative. 



sec- 
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SECTION V. 



OF THE EX-PENCE OF MAKING EMBANBLMKNTS, 

Although the expence of embanking is 
confiderable, it is not near fo great as is gene- 
rally imagined. It is, however^ itnpoflibk to 
fay any thing perfectly eKa<Jl ttnder this head, 
lanlefs certain data were given ; but, from the 
various calculations and eftimates which I have 
made for various places of the ifland, ;* I find 
that a dike of earth covered with gravel or fand, 
fuch as fig. 2. Plate IX, will coft from three- 
pence to eightpence per cubic yard j — ^fiich 
as are of a more fteep flope, lay firom thirty* 

five 



* Partly for my own information, and partly for 
proprietors, as Lord Keith, the Earl of Selkirk, &c. 
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five to forty-five degrees, and covered with 
pavement, firom fixpence to one fliilling per 
cubic, yard; the kind, fig. 4., firom ten 
pounds to twenty-five pounds, per rood of 
thirty-two yards. The barrier recommended 
for foft grounds, which, at firft gaining from 
the fea, will not bear the weight of a wall, 
may be from ten to thirty (hillings per lineal 
foot. The one compofed of brufhwood, or 
ftake and rice, from fixpence to five fhil- 
lings per lineal foot. 

In the defign and eftimate I made for 
Lord Selkirk, upwards of 5000 acres of mud 
(which in two or three years would equal the 
beft carfe land) were propofed to be gain- 
ed for 50,000l. ; and were it not for a large 
river, the Bladenoch, which interfefts this 
ihore, the fum neceffary would not exceed 
S0,000l. This cafe, however, is not near 
fo favourable as many fhores which I have 
feen. 
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SECTION vr. 



®J? THE MANAGEMENT OF LAND' GAINED 

FROM THE SEA. 



1 HE principal difEculty, here, will be to 
keep off the water of the rills or rivers that 
may come from the fuqrounding lands, and 
to deliver to the fea the furface water col- 
ledted from the land gained ; but thefe ob- 
jedts can be eafily accompliflied by the fol- 
lowing means. 

It will frequently happen that a river 
will run through the grounds to be embank- 
ed. This is the moft expenfive and difficult 
cafe which can occur ; but it is only neceflary 
to carry au embankment along each fide of 

it 
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it to the fea ; and there, wher^ it interfeds 
the other line of embankment, to place a 
flood-gate *, which fhall prevent the tide 
from entering, except when it may be ne- 
^eflary to admit veflels, and which (hall al- 
low the water of the river to pafs into the 
fea. 

Small rills and fprings may either be 
turned along the margin of the land gained, 
and let out at .one end of the embankment, 
where it joins the land, or led the mod con- 
venient way to one or more of the valves or 
flood-gates which it is neceflary to make in 
all embankments for excluding the water 
within. 

The water collected on the furface of the 
land gained, will generally be let off by the 
flood-gates or valves already mentioned ; but 
where the embankment is extended into the 
water, this cannot be the cafe, as the level 
of the fea will generally be above the level 

of 



. *!' » 



i*Ma 



* Such a gate may be feen at Linn^ Norfolk^ 
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of die land. In this cafe, windmills for 
driving pumps muft be placed at proper dit 
tances, according to the particular cafe. Per*- 
haps, in general, one fmall windmill driving 
four pumps, will be fufficient for draining 
1000 acres. This will not coft above thirty 
or forty pounds. 

By making a fmall embankment of two 
or four feet high fome diftance within the 
large one, all the water collected betwixt 
that and the original fliore would be accu- 
mulated, and it might be led in a raifed ca- 
nal in the fame level to a flood-gate in the 
outer embankment This would leave very 
litde water to be drawn up by the pump ; 
and, in this way, though 20,000 acres were 
gained, one windmill only would be necef- 
£ary. * 

In many cafes, and indeed in moft cafes, 
in place of a windmill, the rills or fprings 

colle(3:ed 

* As I propofed in the Defign, &c. for Wigtoa 
Bay. 
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colle£fced within might eafily be made W 
turn a water-wheel, which would be a more 

permanent thing than to depend entirely oti 
the wind. 

Or the fea, at the flow of the tide, might 
eafily be made to enter a bafon, and, at the 
ebbing, it might drive a draining-wheel : ot 
a great many other methods might be fuc- 
cefsfiiUy adopted. 

Thus, in land gained from the fea, there 
cannot be any difficulty in preferving it from 
water, from whatever quarter it may come. 

When the land to be gained is covered 
(more or lefs) with ftones, thefe fhould be 
put in flat-bottomed boats at low water ; and 
when the tide floats them, they fhould be 
rowed to the propofed line of embankment, 
and then dropt. This mode of conveyance 
will generally be found the mofl economical 
with all the folid and diflant materials. 

When the ground is fandy or poor a- 
bove, and clayey, or reckoned of a better 

qu^lit|^ 
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quality below, it may be trenched (with the 
plough) of fuch a depth, as to turn up the 
good, and btiry the bad foil. * If the foil 
be thin, and even rocky, it may ftill be ren- 
dered valuaMe. The moft rocky parts may 
be covered five or fix inches with foil, and 
the Whole fown ekher with meadow grds, 
to be flooded with frefh water, and kept as 
meadow ; or with other graffes, as the juncus 
biilbofus f , &c. and 'kept as fait marfli. 

When mud of a good quality and con- 
fiderable depth is gained, it may in fome 
Cafes be delireible to fummer-fallow it for 
one or more feafons after it is embanked. 
At other times, it may be better to fow 
it with rapefeed for the firft feafon, and to 
fiimmer-faHow it the next, as preparatory for 
a com crop, &c. 



No 



* This cafe occurred at Aberlady, lEaft Lodbian. 
f The grafs that generally compofes fait marfh 
pailure. 
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No kind of land can . be gained from 
the fea but what is of great value, from 
this fingle circumftance, that it can be 
flooded moft generally by frefh- water and 
by the fea at all time& By flooding, the 
moft barren fand or rock with only an 
inch or two of foil, will bear excellent pas- 
ture. Indeed, much of the fand that is of- 
ten reckoned barren and ufelefe, is mixed 
with broken fhells, and, upon examination, 
will be found to contain two or three parts 
in ten of calcareous earth. Moft of the 
large rocks within fait water mark are fo 
fragile on the furface, as to be eafily pene- 
trated by the roots of grafl^es, and more par- 
ticularly after they have been expofed a year 
or two to the action of the air alone. I do 
not mean, here, the large detached ftones 

that 
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that we often meet with within water-mark; 
thefe I fuppofe either buried in the grou^dy 
or boated off as before mentioned. 
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SECTION VIL 



CONCLUSION. 



Vv iTH refped to the quantity of land which 
might be gained from the fea or rivers, by 
embanking in the above way ; I have only 
to fay to individual proprietors adjoining fliore 
lands of every defcription, that nothing more 
is neceflary than to obferve how far out the fea 
ebbs at the loweft fpring tides, and they may 
fafely conclude that it is in their power to 
gain and preferve every inch of land unco- 
vered by the water at that time, and that 
fuch land, when gained, will be of equal, 
if not fuperior value, to the beft parts of 

their 
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th^ eftate& With refped la the quant^hyr 
whkh BMglait he gained throughout the whole 
iOandy I could not exai^ly 'fay ; but I think 
it cannot be lefs than, three millioiis of acres* 
1 hare £dd Httle, in the foregoing pages, re- 
%e£ling the modes of defending the bank^ 
of rivers^ or altering their courfe ; but if the 
geneTAl principles noticed be properly ap- 
plied^ many great advantages will arife to 
proprietors. I know fome eftates that lofe, 
from the encroachments of rivers, feveral acres 
annually, which five or ten pounds, judici- 
ouily and timeoufly applied, would com- 
pletely prevent. The advantages ths^t a- 
ifife from placing proper flood-gates on the 
mouths of rivers which the tide enters, are 
very great, as may be feen in feveral places 
in England. * 

In embanking land from rivers, one 
great advantage is, the deepening of their 

Y 3 courfe 



* Sec Marfliall's Management of Landed Pro- 
pertjr. 
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courfe, by which veflels of a larger lize than 
formerly may be admitted to traffic in them. 
This is a well known fad:, and it is of con- 
fiderable importance. 

It may be obferved, that as embankments 
are made here and there on the Ihores 
of rivers or the ocean, the ^aces betwixt 
thefe will thus become as bays ; and quan- 
tities of fhells, mud, fand or gravel, will 
foon be depofited there by the tide ; fo that 
thefe, however imfit for being embanked at 
firft, will in the courfe of years be as fit as 
natural bays and creeks are at prefent. Thus, 
many rivers which, in their prefent ftate, are 
eight or ten miles wide at their junction 
or influx with the fea, may, in the courfe of 
years, be only two or threte furlongs. 
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Bark of trees and fhrubs, 45.^ 

Bacon, a qotation from, 21 !• 

Badmington, 216. 

Balance of fcenery, 77. 

Barrier for facilitating the conftrufiion of embaul;t 

mcnts, invented by the author,, 306. 323. 
Boethius, quotation from, 116. 
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Beauty defined and exemplified", 225, 226. 
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profperity, &c, 1.5. 
Britifli invifible green, 149. ijftS* 
Brown the improver, 203. 209. 
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ing, 81. 221. 
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Chinefe landfcapes, 211. 
Chinefe garden, 269. 
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Colours of trees and fiurub&9 42. 6f. 77. pow 
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Fences^ ornamental, 148. 

  ' for groups and (ingle treesj 154. 

funk, or ha' ha', 157. 

Fir plantations, 139. 

Flowers of trees and fhrubs, 48. 

Flower gardens, 263. 

Flooding, 338. 

Floodgates, 341. 

Flues, 273. 

Form, a fource of variety of, 64. 

— of trees and flirubs, 40. 

Formality fometimes cannot be avoided, 88. 

Forefters and gardeners, 197. 

Forefts, excellent examples to planters and painters, 

65. 77. 
Fruit-trees, 274. 
Fruits of trees and (hrubs,^ 49. 
French garden, 270. 
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Gardens, 261, 
TurkiOi, 216. 
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Gardening compared with Archite£l:ure and Painting, 

212. 

' its fubjedis, 219,220. 

Gentlemens' feats, 83. 
Girardin's landfcape, 2r5« 
Gothic manfion, 238. 
Grecian garder^ 269. 

villa, 225. 

Green tints, their importancci j58. 
Grand outline, 87. 
Grandeur, 32. 62. 
Groundworkers, 249. 
Groups and thickets, 91. 83. 
Grove plantations, 90. 94. 138, 139. 
Guards for fingle trees, 154. 
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Hacknefs, 21 6. 

Hagley, 216. 

Harbour^ iiow to facilitate their conftra^iont, 330. 

Harmony of tints, 67. 

Hedges, 143, 144. 

Hedgerow- timber, 158, 159. 161. 

Hedge-bill recommended, 144. 

Hills (hould be wooded^ 83. 

Horfe-hoe may be ufed in planting, 127. 
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Imitative chara£l:ers, 260. 

arts, 211. 

Imitating natural fhores, 310. 312. 
Improvers, 91. 

Incumbrances on the furface of ground, 116. 

Invifible fence, 152. • 

Inclofing plantations, 141. 

Inferting the plants, 122. 

Irregularity, 122. 

Irregular irregularity, 140. 

Italian gardens, 211. 
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Kent, 207. 

Keeping under in painting, &c. 156. 

Eingfwoodlodge, 216. 

Kitchen garden, 270. 

Knight's poem * The Landfcape, ' 214. 220, &c. 
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Landfcape, a poem> by Mr Knight, 214. 
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Landfcape gardeners, 92. 207. 257, &c. 

their model and feal, 223. 

Landfcape gardening, 2o5. 

Lamp black, 185. 

Leaves of trees and flirubs, 47. 

Leafowes, 215. 279. 291. 

Liber veritatisy 91. 

Lime, 147. 

Lines of plantations, 89. 

LodgCi 234. 
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Magnitude of trees and fhrubs, ^g. 

Magnificence, 255. 

Management of land gained froni the fea, 333, 

Materials of embankments, 304, 318.. 

Marfliall, 123. 

Manfions, 256. 

Mafon's Englifh Garden, 1 1 7. 

Mafon's Eflay on Defign, 220. 215. 

Miller, 123. 

Modern Britifti flower-gardens, 269. 

« ftyle of gardening, 206. 

Mortar, how ufed by the ancients, 146. 

— deftroyed by the moderns, 145. 

Murmuring ftreams, 239. 
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Nature, 78. 216. 295. 

Nature's mode of pruning tiees,. 137. 

Natural forefts, 122. 136, 137, 

— — — charafter of trees and ihrubs, C9» 

 fliores and banks of rivers, 308. 

Naked elms, 134. 

Neglefted plantations, their management, 16;. xyi. 

New plan of managing plantations, 198. 

Nurfe plants, 109, no. 120. 
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Oaks may be raifed from acorns, 10 r. 

Oak timber very fcarce, 22. 

— — viroods, 98. lOI. 

Oilcloth may be ufed in embankments^ 322. 

Orchard, 273. 

Ornamental fences, 148. 

Order, 216. 
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Painting, 61. 

Painting compared with Gardening, an. 

PainfliiU, 
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j^ainlhill, 215. . t 

Party-coloured fenccs> 90. 

Park, 290- ' " 

Pentland Hills, 86. . ' 

Perpendicular embankments, 318. 

Pifturefque ground. 

— — place. 

Pidurefquenefs, 87. 225. i28. t 

Piers, 315. 329. 

Pitch, 185. ' 

Pine and fir tribe, 114. 

Pitting, 114. , . 

Plain manfibn, 238. 

Plantations, 23. 94. 104. 130. 

Planters, 29. 

Planting, 20. 30.34. 120. 122. ' ] 

— — — — books on, recommended, 194. 

Plough, 117. 125. 

Pleafure-ground, 288. , 

i?oetry, 240. . : ' 

Poetic landfcape, 241. 

Pollard oaks, 134. 

^Potatoes, 115, 127. 

Products of trees, 33. 54. i85. 

Preparation of foil, 113. 

Price's Effay 8, 213- 

Principal refidence, 256. 

Principles of landfcape gardening, 219. 
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Propagation of trees and (hrubs, 50* 
Properties of trees and flirubs, 38. 
Profpeft tower, 289. 
Pruning trees and ihrubs, 52. 
Pruiling plantations, 130. 133. 
Puzibna earth, 306. 
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Quays, 329. 
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Rapin, 117. 

Repton, 210. 286. 

Refinous trees, 35. 

Red book, 286. 

Relative value of trees and ihrubs, ^6. 

Richmond, 2i($. 

Rivers, damage they do to land when neglected, 341. 

Rocks, their grandeur deftroyed, 29. 258. * 1 

Roots of trees and flirubs, 50. * 

Roman gardens, 269. 

Romans, their attention to planting, 20. 

Romantic fituations, 83. 241. 

Rofin, 185. 

Royal forefts, their wretched management, 1 74. 

Roman cement, 318. 
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Scotland) its prefent chaTa£ier> 85. i85. 
Serpentine outlines^ 85, 86. 
Shade, anobje^^ of planting, 35. 
Shelter, an objef}: of planting, 34. 
Shrubberies, 78. 287- 
Shenftone's remarks, 215* 

— -— »• walks, 279. 

Sheltering young plantations, 109. 
Situations of trees and fhrubs, 52. 84* 7;. 
Single trees, 85* 90. 154. 
Sloped embankments, 318. 
Smells of trees and ihfubs, 44. 
Soil, its preparation, ii3« 116. 126* 
Soils natural to trees and ihrubs, 75. 77. 

e- thofe which are deep and rich not the %cft for 

growing timber, 26. 
Sowing feeds of trees^ 118. 120. 123. 
Soft fcene, 255. 
Spring garden, 266. 

Stables, 253. 

Steaming hot-houfes, 273* 

Strathearn, 84. 

Strips of wood, 27. 

Stage of growth in trees, 178. 
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Stewards^ the bad ttkSts of trufttng too much to than> 

200. 
Stowe, 209. 
Stoke, 216. 

Subjects of gardening, 320, 
Sublime place, 232. 
Sublimity, 92. 
Summer reddence, 256. 
Sunk fence, 151. 



Tar, 185. 

Taproot, of the oak, its importance, 1 ai. 
Texture of trees and flirubs, 141. 
Thickets, 91.. 
Thinning plantations, 136. 
Tints of green, their effedl, 68. 
 ■'—■■ autumn, their effect, 70. 74. 
Timber, 21. 27. 

— in hedgerows, 158. 

Trees as objefts, 17. 27. 28. 90. 195. 
— their ftages of growth, 178. 
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- if left to nature, 131. 



- and flirubs, their charaAeriftic diftin£lion$, 36.. 
Treatifes on planting recommended, 194. 

Tranfplanting 
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Tranfplanting trees and {hrubs> 53, 
Turkiih gardens, 21 6. 
TumipSj» 115. 
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Unity of charader, 22 1 « 
XJglinefs, 225. 229. 
Ugly grounds, Z2g* 

' place, 247. 

Urns, 240. 

Ufes of timber, 185. 

Undergrowth, 96. 98. 10 1^ 179. 
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Valley, 83. 
Variety, 62. 65, 

of trees and flirubs, 31. 61, 

of foil, 77. 

Vegetables, their growth powerfully promoted by 

(belter, &c. 109. 
Ventilation of hot-houfes, 273. 
Venus turpentine, 191. 
yillas, 83. 
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Water, 280* 

'— its glare pleafes the vulgar, 209, 
Wales, 216. 
Walks and roads, 277. 
Walls, 145, 146. 
Whately, 220. 
White-waflied buildings, 29. 
Wickerwork embankments, 315. 

piers or quays, 315. 

Wigton-bay embankment, 335. 

Winter garden, 265, 

Wood, its fituation and effed, 28. 8i. 35* 9<$* 1381 

140. 
Woods, of oak, their great value, ico. 103. 
Wroxton, 216. 
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1 HE Author of the foregoing Work gives 
his ideas upon the fubjedts 'therein treated 
of, and alfo upon the other fubjeds of Rural 
Ornament and Improvement, as applicable 
to the particular places or eftates of Gentle- 
men, either verbally, in writing, or in the 
form of a T'reatise or Report^ illuftrated by 
Plans and Sketches y &c. 

He alfo directs the execution of his 
plans, and engages to do them by eftimate 
when required. 

Terms, when employed ^^rr day, two 
GUINEAS, with travelling and extra expences. 

Plansy Reports^ &c. charged according 

to their valuc^ which^ if required, can be 

previoufly Jixed upon. 

Letters addyefled to Mr J. Loudon, 

No. 7. Terrace, Edinburgh ; or. 

No. 4. Chapels-Street y Bedford^Row^ London. 



Speedily will be Puhli/hedy by the same Author^ 
Illustrated by Engravings, 

OBSERVATIONS, 

DESCRIPTIVE ANP CRITICAL, 

ON MOST OF THE 

GENTLEMENS* PLACES 

1 N •  

The east, WEST, akd SOUTH of 

SCOTLAND; 

ON 

DRAINING, PLANTING, HORTICULTURE, &c. 

ON 

The NATURAL SCENERY and GENERAL 
EXPRESSION of the COUNTRY 5. 

AND ON THE 

ARCHITECTURE and the GENERAL EFFECT 

OF THE 

CITIES, TOWNS and VILLAGES. 

ff 

The whole tending to illuftrate the 
Arts of Rural Ornament and Improvement, 

and point out the 

Beauties of Gentlemens' Places 

ia Scotland. 
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